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Rotes. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
“Tempest,” IIT. i. 13 (6 S. vi. 24, 65).— 
“ Most busie lest, when I doe it.” 
I do not think that it matters to the sense whether 
we discard or retain it. In the looser grammar of 
that day this pronoun may refer to “labours,” or, as 
is more likely, to “the business” implied in the 
adjective busie. Take lest—least (a not uncommon 
spelling), and place its comma before it, that is after 
busie, and we obtain an excellent and most congruous 
sense. The credit of these changes—dismissing some 
minor and unnecessary ones—is fairly due to a 
writer in the Atheneuwm,—I forget his name and the 
date, but the latter is within these four years. I 
may, however, state that about a year or more 
previously, within three days or so of a sudden 
restoration to health and consciousness after a two 
months’ attack of paralysis, semi-consciousness, 
and more than semi-imbecility of mind, I, by way 
of testing my returned reasoning powers, took up 
this question as I lay in bed, and—bating what I 
have called the minor and unnecessary alterations 
that the gentleman had set forth—arrived at the 
reading and interpretation which he afterwards 
published. On reading his letter I wrote to the 


Atheneum to the above effect ; but, it being merely 
a personal and not a Shakespearian matter, my 
letter was not inserted. Br. Nicsotson, 


With reference to Mr. Wencwoon’s proposed 

amendment of the passage in the T'’empest,— 

“ My eweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees my work, and says, such baseness 
Had ne'er like executor, I forget : 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours 
Most busyless when I do it.” 
The quoted text in the last line shows Theobald’s 
amendment of the two folio readings “ busy lest ” 
and “ busy least.” And after Theobald, as well 
as before him, Pope, Holt White, Staunton, Bul- 
lock, Collier, Spedding, Brae, Clark, and*Glover 
have each of them proposed some change of the 
same verse. Whatever may be the merits of these 
respectively, all are made under a misconstruction 
of the passage in its first lines, into which the 
traditional punctuation has helped to mislead 
every critic and editor. The passage should be 
punctuated and interpreted thus :— 

“ My sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees my work ; and says such baseness 
Had never like executor : I forget 
But these sweet thoughts, do even refresh my labours 
Most busiliest, when I do it.” 
With this meaning : “ My sweet mistress weeps, 
when she sees me at work, and says that such a 
base occupation never before had such a person 
employed in it: I, on the other hand, forget 
everything but those sweet thoughts, which in 
fact then most actively give refreshment to my 
labours, when I am actually doing the base busi- 
ness.” 

I learn from the Cambridge edition that Mr. 
Bullock suggested “ busiliest,” and I prefer this 
to a very similar amendment which I had made 
independently of Holt White, «.¢., “ busiest ”; 
because in Cymbeline we have the word “ easiliest,” 
which is in precise analogy to “ busiliest.” 

“T forget :” by itself, is elliptical and ambi- 
guous, and, in fact, quite wrong. “ Forget” has 
for its object “these sweet thoughts.” With this 
change, and “ busiliest” or “‘ busiest ” substituted 
for “ busy lest” or “ busy least,” all is as clear as 
it is consecutive, natural, and, I may add, beauti- 
ful,—the ellipse of the relative “which” being 
one of constant occurrence in Shakespeare. 

I think it most likely that Shakespeare wrote 
“ see me work” and “ those sweet thoughts,” which 
by a very natural error became “see my work” 
and “ these sweet thoughts”; but these are matters 
comparatively unimportant. 

The last word it, then, with the passage so 
understood, as I thus suggest, however unnecessary 
under any other interpretation, is right; and it 
cannot be dispensed with as Mz. WeDGwoop pro- 
poses that it should. 

Henry Hatrorp Vauenay, 
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“ Hewry V.,” I. ii. (6" S. vi. 5).—Mr. H. Hat- 
Frorp VauGHay, seemingly thinking of “ ladling 
up,” objects to the quarto “lading up,” and pro- 
poses to read “laying up.” But we talk of lading 
up or loading up a ship, in the sense of storing up 
its cargo; hence it may be taken in this passage as 
synonymous with “laying up.” But Me. Vavenan 
would alter it, because Shakespeare, the writer 
who of all English writers has used the greatest 
number of English words, has elsewhere twice 
used “laying up.” Or, to put it in another form, 
William Shakespeare, writing in 1599, preferred, 
so far as the evidence goes, “lading up,” but we 
who live in 1882 are to prefer “ laying up.” 

Now, to turn to the folio change of “ kneading 
up.” Mr. Vavenan speaks of it as an “ amendment 
made by the first folio,” as though he took it to be 
a change made by the editors. Can a single fact 
be adduced which supports such a supposition ? 
Can he point to a single change which can be set 
down to these editors? The usual belief is that 
they took too little editorial care, took what came 
to their hands, and did not even revise the addi- 
tional blunders of the printers. Lastly, I would 
ask, Is Mr. VaveHan aware that the folio version 
differs from the quarto in very many verbal 
changes (I speak not of probable additions) 
evidently made on revision, for by far the greater 
number—nearly all—are manifest improvements ? 

To our better knowledge “kneading up” is a 
less correct phrase as applied to honey than to wax 
making; but this is no reason for saying that 
Shakespeare, acting on a pre-Huberian knowledge 
of bees, had to his contemporaries destroyed the 
effect of this beautiful passage. He wrote up to, 
but not beyond, the natural history knowledge of 
his age. When Mr. Vavenan has proved that 
the kneading up of the honey was then a known 
vulgar error, omitted by Sir Thomas Browne, it 
will be time to reconsider the passage. Bread- 
making is not a series of natural processes, but 
kneading is one of them. So to our Elizabethan 
ancestors the honey was a product made by the 
bees, and in their ignorance the kneading up of 
the wax may well have applied or extended to the 
manufacture of honey. e still more commonly 
speak of “ making honey ” rather than of gathering 
it, and to quote only one passage from Batman, 
b. 18, c. 12, 1582, “ And Bees sit...... on flowers 
ecoves and gather matter, of the which they make 
both honie and wexe.” Br. Nicnotsoy. 

P.S.—If the reader will look at pp. 890, 896 
(bis), 907, 909, of Th. Mouffet, 1658, added 
to one edition of Topsell, he will see that the then 
general view was that bees did not gather, but 
made, honey. From the es also at pp. 


907, 909, I am led to suppose that Shakespeare’s 
“kneading” was the kneading or working up in 
the bees’ stomachs or “ ventricles” (Lat. ventricult) 
ofthe pabulum that produced the honey. “ Are of 


more strong constitutions, and therefore are 
better able and do take more pains, to refine and 
work the honey in their ventricles ” (p. 909). 


“ Hamtert,” I, iv. 36 (6 S. vi. 23).— 
“ The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 
The first who saw from the text of the play itself 
that eale stood for evil, or ill, was, I believe, 
Dr. George Macdonald. Reading, at a later date, 
this second quarto, I came across the same proofs, 
and independently and of myself arrived at the 
same conclusion. In that line of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy determining on the play test, and which 
in our usual noting is IT. ii. 575, we find :— 
“ The spirit that I have seene 
May be a deale, and the deale hath power.” 

If the writer or the compositor twice in one line 
spelt devil as deale, even when in the first instance 
it was to be pronounced dissyllabically, he would 
spell evil as eale. The sense, too, seems—even as 
the corrupt passage stands—to point to “evil” or 
“ill”; still more does it if we alter the evidently 
erroneous “ of a doubt” to “ oft endoubt ” as pro- 
posed by me in the Cambridge Shakespeare. The 
sense is, a little base alloy will depreciate a sove- 
reign’s (or a man’s) worth in public estimation 
below even its true worth. We have lately had 
a notable instance of this in the case of an illus- 
trious writer and thinker. As to D. C. T.’s pro- 
posed leaven change, I would say, in addition, 
that Shakespeare’s use of a leaven metaphor in 
1, 29 is to me a certain proof that he did not use 
it in 1. 36. Br. Nicwonson. 


“Lear,” IV. vi. 278.— 
**O indistinguish’d space of woman's will,” 
I would illustrate Shakespeare as far as the ex- 
pression italicized is concerned from Aischylus, 
Agamemnon, 1. 485:— 
OjAvs Spos 
Tay tropes. D. 


C. T. 


UNACCENTED WORDS IN MODERN GREEK 
AND OTHER LANGUAGES, 

I lately asked a Greek gentleman to pronounce 
the words 7d xovdtAiév pov, which mean in 
modern Greek “ my pen,” and in which the pov 
is a so-called enclitic, its accent having been drawn 
back to the last syllable of the preceding word. 
At first (it was in the street I asked him) I heard 
nothing but 7d xovdvAcdv; and when I told him 
this, he smiled, and said it was what he expected. 
But on his repeating the words three or four times, 
I did, or thought I did, detect an m after the final 
v of the xovddAudy, but this m was scarcely as 
strong asthe m in yes’m=yes, ma’am.* This pro- 


° I regret I did not ask him also the pronunciation of 
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punciation, or rather non-pronunciation, of the zou 
was quite a revelation to me, and may also be to 
ancieat Greek scholars who have never heard modern 
Greek spoken. I had long wondered how the 
ancient Greeks pronounced their enclitics, and now 
I had a probable solution of the difficulty, and it 
was a solution which I had not anticipated. Until 
then I had not dreamed that we had in English 
also a number of virtual enclitics, though they 
were not dignified with so fine a name. Who 
could have supposed that Mary, when she calls 
her mistress ’m* instead of ma’am, is guilty of 
nothing more nor less than of turning her into an 
enclitic! As I have said, there must be a great 
number of enclitics in English, that is, of words 
which have an accent of their own, but very fre- 
quently, especially in conversation, give it up in 
favour of the word which precedes them. But one 
great difference in English is that we very frequently 
attempt in writing to imitate this pronunciation, 
whereas in Greek the spelling remains unaltered, 
to the confusion of the learner of the language. 
Examples in English are the n’t in don’t, can’t, 
won’t,shan’t, mustn't, &c.t; the d in I’d, he'd they’d, 
&¢.=I would, &c. Him and her, again, commonly 
lose their accent in conversation, and together with 
it their h (excepting in the mouths of purists), 
when they follow a verb (us in I’ll give him, 
&c.), but it is seldom that this change is ex- 
pressed in writing. In the case of them, how- 
ever, it was common formerly, even among 
the educated, to pronounce it ’em, and it was 
often so written. But what need is there for me 
to multiply examples? Every Englishman can 
supply them, for in no language, I suspect, are they 
so numerous. With us, too, monosyllables fre- 
quently give up their accent in favour of words 
that follow them, as, ¢.g., 4 mdo, thé min, their 
way, &c. And sometimes in the course of a few 
words we find one accent thrown back and another 
forward, as in “ Lét-thém have théir-way.”t 

In French we find the same thing, but only, I 
think, in the case of such very small words as me, 
te, se, le, ne, de, &c.; and then the accent is, I bélieve, 
commonly carried forward, as in “I'l mé dénone.” 
When, however, two of these little particles come 
together, as in “I'l mé-lé dénne,” then I think 


other pronouns when used enclitically, such as rov (his), 
twy (their), wa¢ (our), cag (your), &c. Still, after 
knowing the pronunciation of nov, we can, more or less, 
form some idea. The pronunciation of a dissyllabic 
enclitic such as rivoc (somebody's) must be still more 
difficult. If there is a Greek gentleman among the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” perhaps he will kindly give us a 
little information on this point. 

* As, e.g., in yes 

_t Sometimes, in rapid speaking, the not almost va- 
nishes, as, ¢.g., when J' diinné is used=I don’t know. 

} I here use ~ to denote the absence of accent. But 
this must not be confounded with absence of pronun- 
ciation or of sound. 


the accent of the second of them is usually rather 
thrown backward to the me than forward to the 
donne,* though no doubt if it were wished to give 
more emphasis to the le, we might pronounce “I'l 
mé-lé donne.” 

In German, among the educated classes, there is 
not, I think, a great deal of this slurring over 
words, but it is very common in the poorer classes, 
as may be seen by a reference to Frommann’s 
Deutsche Mundarten.t+ Still, every one who knows 
anything of spoken German must be aware that 
the articles, both definite and indefinite, do not, 
unless there is any special stress upon them, get 
the same amount of accent as the words to which 
they belong. Thus, ¢. g., einmal (really two words) 
is very frequently pronounced very much like 
dé mal, in which the accent of the first word is 
carried on to the second. 

In Dutch, however, this transference of accent 
appears to be more common. Thus, wij (we), gij 
(you), 27j (they) are, strictly speaking, pronounced 
much as wy, chy, 2y (the y as in Eng. by and the 
ch as in Germ. Loch),t but in ordinary conver- 
sation they are pronounced wé, yé, 2é§ (the ¢ as in 
Fr. de), and the accent passes on to the following 
verb, In Ahn’s Grammar (p. 9), again, I find a 
list of abbreviations, in which daar (there) is fre- 
quently written ’r before aan (on or at), toe (to), 
uit (out or from), mede (with), bij (by), and there- 
fore it is evident that daar loses its accent in 
favour of the following word. Jk (I) also is written 
des (of the) ’s, het (it) ’t, te (to) and thus in 
these cases also there is a transference of accent.|| 
We often find, again, een’ written instead of eenen, 
zijn’ for zijnen, uw’ for uwen, hunn’ for hunnen, 
geen’ for geenen, &c., so that it is clear that the 
final en is slurred over in favour of the following 
word; and I think this is more or less the case 
with the en in similar cases in German, though 
there it is never left out in writing. 


* T.e., the me le is pronounced mel’, the e, however, 
keeping the same sound as in me alone, 

t+ Comp. /émmi=lat mi=las‘z mich, where the trans- 
ference of accent is backwards, as in our /¢t mé, and 
“"tisdoch ’n égen ding, 86 ’n blanken, gollen ring” 
(iv. 274), where our and first e/n and then 
einen, and the transference of accent is forward. 

t I do not go into the question of the pronunciation 
of the other consonants. 

§ And they are sometimes so written, with the ex- 
ception that ye is written je, as j is pronounced like our 
yin Dutch, It seems, however, that gj is also abbre- 
viated into ge. 

|| In the case of ’s and ¢’ (te), I should say the trans- 
ference of accent would be always forwards. In the case 
of "t (het) it may be either way, forwards, as in ’t is for 
het isour tis=it is, 't hoofd—=het hoofd (the head), or 
backwards, as in “ Zoo gij 't aan mij wilt overlaten” (If 
you will leave it to me). With regard to's, I cannot 
find an example in which it is so written, though I 
should imagine it would be more slurred over when it 
follows a verb, as it frequently does in Dutch, as in hoop 
ik, geloof ik, &c. (when the transference of accent would 
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I think, then, that I have shown that” in the 
case of other languages* besides ancient and 
modern Greek there are words which are commonly 
or often unaccented, though they are not so readily 
recognized as in Greek, as there they possess a 
special name and the accented syllables bear an 
accent, In Greek, however, the transference of 
accent seems always to be backwards, whilst in 
the other languages I have quoted, with the ex- 
ception of English, it seems more often to be 
forwards. In English, however, there are plenty of 
genuine enclitics, 

This is, of course, the merest sketch. 


F, 
Sydenham Hill. 


WHERE ARE THE ORIGINAL “ HOURS” 
OF RAPHAEL? 

This question has been asked three times (5% S- 
vi. 48; vii. 288, and 6" S. vi. 168) and only two 
inadequate answers have been attempted. The last 
of these may be disposed of first. It is dated from 
Cincinnati, and its entire erroneousness must be 
ascribed to the confusion of ideas resulting from 
the too comprehensive way in which some Ame- 
ricans visit Kuro The writer says (5" S§. viii. 
196) that not only the “ Hours” but the “ Fates” 
and “ Virtues” are .—> on the ten pilasters 
of the Sistine Chapel. Now the painting of the 
Sistine Chapel embodies one sole idea, which, for 
the sake of brevity, may be called the complete 
myth of Christianity pictorically rendered. Though 
the panels of the side and west end walls are by 
Botticelli and others, and the ceiling and east end 
wall by Michael Angelo, yet this one purpose in- 
forms the whole work. The pilasters are purely 
decorative, and bear no figures but the well-known 
series of portraits of the Popes in their niches by the 
painters of each neighbouring panel. In the lower 
part of the vaulting are twelve figures, but they, 
as every one knows, represent hay and sibyls, 
and are by Michael Angelo. There is no place, in 
either sense of the word, for these allegorical 
beings. Moreover, Raphael never painted any- 
thing in the Sistine. 

The other answer (5 S. vii. 318, and repeated 
6™ §. vi. 169) is more valuable. The tradition 
that the “ Hours” had been seen decorating a clock- 
case in the Vatican is interesting and likely enough 
to be correct; but I do not think these could have 
been the originals. During twenty years that I 
have known Rome I have made frequent efforts to 
clear up this question, by the aid of Roman friends 
acquainted with art and with the Vatican, and 
with varying results. By one it was asserted 


be backwards), than when it precedes a verb, and the 
transference would be forwards. 
* And no doubt examples are to be found in every 


that they were never in the Vatican, but in a 
pe in the Borgo, which was burnt down; 
y another, that they had never been frescoed, 
and had only existed among the master’s sketches 
and had been stolen; by another, that they were 
designs for tapestry and had been sent away for 
execution and gone astray, besides other more con- 
jectural statements. Montagnari’s Esposizione 
Descrittiva delle Pstture di Raffaello nelle Stanze 
Vaticane certainly makes no mention of them, and 
the Roman Professor Vico, whose life long devotion 
to the study of Raphael’s works has earned him 
the citizenship of Urbino, is on the side of those 
who doubt that they were ever painted by him. 
On the other hand, any one who has studied 
them cannot but feel that the essence of their 
beauty lies more in their colouring than in their 
drawing—that they must have been originally con- 
ceived in colour. And then the general tradition 
that they were painted by Raphael in the Vatican 
is too strong to be put aside. My own conclusion 
from all I gathered about them was that they 
originally decorated one of the Borgia apartments, 
and that, having become damaged, they were 
painted over at a period when it was not yet 
realized that the genius of Raphael was going to 
be proved so unique, and that afterwards, as no 
one was proud of having committed the mistake, 
the fact was studiously forgotten. The question 
will then be asked, “ How were all the photo- 
phs of them obtained which meet the visitor to 
me in every shop?” The answer is that the 
whole of these are certainly taken from the cartoons 
of Consoni, the Roman historical painter, who re- 
vived them in his studioin the Ripetta about a 
quarter of a century ago, and if I mistake not 
executed them on a series of panels for the decora- 
tion of Buckingham Palace. Up to that time 
there existed no memorial of them buta set of 
inferior engravings, though Signor Consoni re- 
members having seen in his youth a print or draw- 
ing of the Sala (in the Borgia apartments of the 
Vatican), where the signs of the Zodiac still re- 
main, in which these twelve “ Hours” were roughly 
indicated as having at one time been — 


A Nore ow Firz-Srernen.—In the curious 
account of the City of London given by Fitz- 
Stephen (temp. Hen. II, a.p. 1154-89) and 
published in the Monumenta Gildhalle Londi- 
nensis of the Rolls Series, a.p. 1860, vol. ii., there 
occurs the following passage, relating to the cook- 
shops of London :— 

“‘Hxe equidem publica coquina est, et civitati plu- 
rimum expediens, et ad civilitatem pertinens. Hine est 
quod legitur in ‘ Gorgia’ Platonis, juxta medicinam esse 
coquorum officium, simulacrum et adulutionem quarte 
particule civitatis—Liber Custumarum, pt. i. p. 7.” 


On this passage the editor, in the glossary, under 
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the word “Simulacram,” says: “This word may 
ibly mean ‘superstition,’ but the quotation 
in the Gorgias is so maimed, as Dr. Pegge 
remarks, as to be almost wholly unintelligible. 
‘Simulantium’ is another reading.” I think that 
a reference to the Gorgias itself will show that 
Dr. Pegge is mistaken, and that there is no need 
of any alteration of the text such as simulantium, 
nor of any forced meaning such as “ superstition,” 
being given to simulacrum. The allusion to the 
Gorgias is brief, but the meaning in Plato’s 
dialogue is perfectly clear. The subject is “ Rhe- 
toric.” Socrates then divides man thus: I. Soul. 
IL. Body. The science of each is (1) for the soul, 
moAtix?), social science ; (2) for the body, an art 
for which he says he can give no single name, but 
it is rod Oepameia, culture of the body. 
Each of these is sub-divided—(1) roActix? into, 
i, the legislative art, and 
the judicial art; (2) Oepareia, into, i, 
yupvactixy, the gymnastic art, ii., the 
medicinal art. But there are counterfeits of these 
four arts, derived from the lower principle of man’s 
nature, which, when practised, he calls coAaxevtix), 
the art of flattery, 7. ¢., of pandering to the lower 
instincts, and merely regarding pleasure as its 
object. Thus each of these real arts has its 
counterfeit, which he terms its édwAov, simula- 
crum, its image, or shadow, or fantastic appear- 
ance, or phantom, or sham; and this is also its 
koAaxeia, adulatio, its flattery. The four flatter- 
ing phantoms, or shams, therefore, are these: 1, 
to legislative art, codirrix?, sophistry; 2, to 
the judicial art, jyropix), rhetoric; 3, to the 
— art, decoration, tiring, 
sing, the toilet; 4, to medicine, dYorotiky, 
cookery. All are species of flattery, and all of 
them so many simulacra, shadows, or shams of 
the true arts, into whose proper places they 
habitually insinuate themselves, because they deal 
with the same subjects, and resemble the true 
arts. Socrates then states the analogy between 
these arts and shams in three geometrical forms, 
the first of which is this,—as the art of the toilet : 
mnastic : : cookery : medicine. Hence Fitz- 
tephen, — of the cook-shops of London, 
says the duty of cooks runs alongside of, or 
rallel to, medicine—“ juxta medicinam ”—that 
it is a simulacrum, an image or sham, and adula- 
tionem, a kind of flattery, and that it belongs to 
the fourth portion of a state, “ quarte particule 
civitatis ” (Plato, Gorg., 464-6, ed. Bekker, pars. ii. 
vol. i. pp. 36, 42, Berolini, 1817). It may also be 
worth noting that the Latin translation of Plato 
in Bekker’s edition, made, I presume, by Marsilius 
Ficinus of Florence, who lived a.p. 1491, has the 
word simulacrum as the translation of éSwAov: 
‘Est enim ut opinor rhetorica particule civilis 
simulacrum.” id Ficinus borrow from Fitz- 


m, or was there an earlier Latin version, 


followed first by Fitz-Stephen and then by 
Ficinus ? E. A. D. 


Wituiam tae ayp Mr, Motiey.—In 
Mr. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic the 
following sentence occurs, in pt. vi. chap. iv., in 
regard to William the Silent : “ As usual, he was 
almost alone. ‘ Donec eris felix, said he, empha- 


tically— 
‘ Multos numerabis amicos, 
Tempora cum erunt nubila, nullus erit,’ 

and he was this summer [that of 1580] doomed to 
a still harder deprivation by the final departure of 
his brother John from the Netherlands”; and 
reference is made in a note to “ Archives, vii. 231, 
letter to Lazarus Schwendi.” 

The distich intended to be quoted is the well- 
known one in Ovid’s Tristia, lib, ii. el. i.; but the 
second line should have been :— 

“Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris.” 

On reading Mr. Motley’s work many years 
since I could not believe that William had been 
guilty of false prosody and bad grammar in sub- 
stituting “cum erunt ” for “ si fuerint,” and “ erit” 
for “ eris,” to say nothing of the lame antithesis of 
“ nullus” to “ multos”; and I wrote to Mr. Motley 
to point out the errors, and asking to know how 
they arose, but received no reply. 

When lately at the Hague I took the oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Archives referred to in 
Mr. Motley’s note, and the result may interest the 
readers of “N. & Q.” The work in question is 
the Archives ou Correspondance inédite de la 
Maison dOrange-Nassau, by M. G. Groen 
van Prinsterer, published at Leyden in 1839, 
and the letter from William was dated in 
March, 1580, and will be found in vol. vii. of 
the first series, p. 231. The following is an ex- 
tract :-— 

“ Je me suis trouvé et me trouve encor a présent aban- 
donné, non seulement de secours et assistance, mais 
mesure de communication et de conseil, en la plus grande 
difficulté du temps et dangereuses occurrences qui me 
tombent sur les bras. Mais je remettray cela a la cous- 
tume ordinaire des hommes, quy, suyvantz le train de 
l'ancien proverbe; donec eris foelix, etc., embrassant 
cependant,” &c. 

And M. van Prinsterer adds in a note the re- 
maining words of the quotation as given by Mr. 
Motley. 

It is clear, therefore, that the first three words 
of the distich were alone used by William, and that 
the remaining words were copied by Mr. Motley 
from M. van Prinsterer’s note, and improperly 
attributed to William as forming part of his letter. 
It is extraordinary that M. van Prinsterer 
should have been guilty of such bad Latinity, and 
that Mr. Motley should have failed to observe the 
errors, but it is satisfactory to know that they did 
not originate with the great Hollander. 

On my calling the attention of the director of 
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the Royal Library at the Hague to the subject, he 
sent for an Ovid, and Peter Burmann’s edition, 
printed at Amsterdam in 1727, was produced, and 
on turning to the distich in question we found the 
following note upon it :—“ Hoe distichon multi 
imperiti sic invertunt, et, quod pejus est, Ovidio 
adscribunt :— 
‘Tempore felici multi nominantur amici, 
Dum fortuna perit, nullus amicus erit. 
This latter version was doubtless known to M. 
van Prinsterer, and accounts for his “ nullus erit.” 
I may add that he was a Minister of State in 
Holland and a well-known literary man, and that 
he died in 1876, the year preceding that of the 
death of Mr. Motley. Winstow Jones. 
Exeter. 


Tae Srenser Societry’s “Joun Tayior, THE 
Warer-Porr.”—My apology for noting an error 
in this edition thus publicly is its smallness and 
its importance. In the 1630 folio edition, vol. ii. 
p. 112, c. 1, 1. 36, under a title unmentionable to 
the ears polite of this nineteenth century, we find 
“D ll or Doxy,” the space here left being in my 
copy either a broken o or, as seems more probable 
on closer examination, an imperfect ¢. Hence the 
error of the modern reprint, which reads “ Doll.” 
On reference to the original quartos of 1623 and 
1625 it is distinctly Dell, the beggars’ cant term 
for a maid. Doll Tearsheet and Ben Jonson’s 
Doll Common show that Doll was then as 
significant as it is now about Liverpool, &c., 
but Taylor’s words do not back up this view, 
as they have been supposed to do. 

Br. Nicwotsoy. 


Natuayiet Witsoy, Bisnorp or Liverick 
(Wood-Bliss, Athen. Oxon. iv. 897).—Dr. Todd, 
in his manuscript notes on Harris’s Ware, i. 517, 
corrects the date of his letters patent to Dec, 20 
(instead of January), 1691, adding, “ with the 
entire rectory of Traderie in commendam, pur- 


suant to privy seal dated at Whitehall Dec. 7 
Axprew (Wood-Bliss, Athen. Oxon. iv. 

174).—In col. 175, 1. 16, for “ Fabulas” read Tabulas. 

Allam was tutor to Kennett (Kennett’s Life, 3, 

197), which may explain what Hearne says in a 

note. Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


American Fotk-tore. — Fishing on Lake 
George this summer, my boatman, a native of the 
region, said, as we sat eating our lunch on a little 
island where some silver poplars were casting 
their shadows across the grass, “ D’ ye know, sir, 
why them air silver popples is never still, but 
allus shakes ther leaves like that?” And answer- 
ing him, as he expected, in the negative, he con- 
tinued, “It’s because the cross on which they 
crucified our Saviour was made out of a silver 
popple.” The region about this beautiful lake 


was settled originally by the French. May I ask 
if this bit of folk-lore has been current anywhere 
in England ; or is it a probable survival from the 
old colony ? 

Picking ferns a few days after among the Berk- 
shire hills in Western Massachusetts, a lady in 
our party, and a resident there, pointed to a stout 
coarse fern, saying, ‘‘ That is culled a brake by the 
farmers about here, and they say in the spring,— 

‘If you pull the first brake 
And kill the first snake 
You ll succeed in all you undertake, 
This also is new to me, and may be of interest to 
readers of “ N. & Q.” Rosert 
New York. 


A Law or VirGinia Passep In THE Year 
1662.— 

‘Whereas many babbling Women slander and scan- 
dalize their Neighbours, for which their poor Husbands 
are often involved in chargeable and vexatious Suits and 
cast in great Damages: Be it enacted, That in Actions 
of Slander, occasioned by the Wife, after Judgment 
passed for the Damages, the Woman shall be punished 
by Ducking ; and if the Slander be so enorm«us as to be 
adjudged at greater Damages than Five Hundred Pounds 
of Tobacco, then the Woman to suffer a Ducking for 
each Five Hundred Pounds of Tobacco adjudged against 
her Husband if he refuses to pay the Tobacco,” 

Bar-Potnt. 

Philadelphia, 


A Noraste Maxim or Bacoy.—The following 
extract is culled from Bacon’s twenty-fifth essay, 
entitled “Of Despatch,” which is in the edition of 
1612:— 

* False despatch is one of the most dangerous things 
to business that can be. It is like that which the 
physicians call pre-digestion, or hasty digestion, which 
is sure to fill the body full of crudities, and secret seeds 
of diseases. I knew a wise man bad it for a bye-word: 
‘Stay a little, that we may make an end the sooner.’ 
On the other side, true despatch is a rich thing : for time 
is the measure of business, as money is of wares; and 
business is bought at a dear hand when there is small 
despatch.” 

Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


First Ipka or A Union BETWEEN ENGLAND, 
Scortanp, IRELAND.—Who was H. P., the 
author of a pamphlet printed in quarto in large 
type in the year 1642, and entitled :— 

“The Generall Junto, or the Councill of Union 
chosen equally out of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
for the better compacting of three Nations into one 
Monarchy, &e. ‘Trojugenis Psries quid amantii 
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obstas? Quantum erat, ut sineres toto vos corpore jungi ! 
Printed, Anno Dom. 1612”? 

It is dedicated “to my Lord,” who, as appears by 
the exterior of the dedication copy in my pos- 
session, was “ The Right Ho»'* The Earl of Bath.” 
This was Henry Bourchier, sixth Earl of Bath of 
that family, son and heir of Sir George Bourchier, 
second son of John, third Earl of Bath ; succeeded 
in 1636, and died without issue in 1654, when the 
title became extinct. This was the nobleman 
mentioned by Clarendon in his History of the Re- 
bellion as “ thought in 1642 to be in notable power 
and interest in Devonshire.” His scheme, as 
summed up at p. 25 of the pamphlet, was as 
follows :— 

“My Result then is, that to make Union perfect 
betwixt the three Nations, some Common Court of 
Justice and Councill of State must be erected, to which 
each Nation, or any Member of each Nation, in a 
Nationall difference, may have recourse with equall 
Confidence for the redressing of all Jnjuries, for the 
deciding of all Controversies, for the preventing of all 
Dangers, for the removing of all Jealousies, and for 
communicating of all State or Court-Benejits, and for 
the transacting of all matters of Generall concernment.” 

Ev. Pa. 

[The above will have a mournful interest for the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” as the contribution referred to by 
us last week. } 


Moyument To Tae Warton Famiry 
Bevertey Minster.—In the Lady Chapel, 
formerly called the Sanctum Sanctorum, at 
Beverley Minster, on a monument of one of the 
Warton family, of Beverley Park, are two fine 
emblematic statues of Time and Eternity. Is the 
sculptor of them known, for they are evidently 
carved by a cunning hand ? 

In Beverlac, published in 1829, is a pedigree of 
the Warton family, the baronetcy in which became 
extinct by the death of Sir James Pennyman, the 
sixth baronet, in 1808, who succeeded to the title 
on the death of his uncle, Sir Warton Pennyman 
Warton, in 1770. The arms given are, “Or, a 
chevron azure charged with a martlet, between 
two pheons of the first.” In Burke’s Extinct and 

mant Baronetage no mention whatever is 
made of the faiily, though one of very consider- 
able importance in its day in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. The book gives as in existence in 
1829 (see p. 700) in the Sanctum Sanctorum of 
Beverley Minster monuments to the memory of 


Sir Walter Pennyman Warton, 1770, aged sixty- 
nine ; Thomas Pennyman, Esq., 1759, aged sixty; 
Sir Michael Warton, 1725, aged seventy-three; 
Michael Warton, 1688, aged sixty-five; the Honour- 
able Susanna Warton, 1682; John Warton, 1656, 
aged six; Michael Warton, 1656, aged eighty-two, | 


A Query as to Names.—Has the reason ever 
occurred to any one why masculine appellations 
should be given to animals and things, and be 
applied to the qualifications of men, and the 
feminine coming under the same categories should 
be omitted ; whether it is out of disregard to 
the sex, or from chivalrous respect to the dignity 
of women? Thus we have Jack-ass, Tom-cat, and 
if any one will look at a dictionary under Jack 
and Tom he will see what a variety of persons, 
and things, and animals they designate. Jack is 
said to be a nickname or diminutive of John, and 
generally used in contempt or ridicule. Yet Jack 
is said to be derived from the French Jacques, 
which means James. The application of Jack 
fills two or three columns of Webster’s Dictionary, 
and is generally derogatory. Under Tom there 
are not so many as under Jack, and therefore I 
may mention Tom-fool and -foolery ; Tom-noddy, 
a dunce ; Tom-boy, a rude boisterous boy, also, 
and more commonly, a romping girl ; and Tom- 
rig, the same as Tom-boy, a rude, wild girl. 
Tom-cat and Tom-tit belong to animals. There 
are few, if any, Toms applied to things. I do not 
know of any names of females given to animals, 
except it be Jenny, applied to a female ass. But 
besides Jacks of every description, and Tom- 
fools, there are Simon-pures, Peter-simples, merry- 
Andrews. Webster says a merry-Andrew is a 
buffoon, attendant upon a quack doctor, and derives 
it from a physician of the name of Andrew under 
Henry VIII. This is very modern, and it may be 
of older origin with the rest. I never have heard 
of Mary or Anne, or any other female name, given 
to other shes (Shakespere). Perhaps these qualifi- 
cations of men under Simon, Peter, Tom, and 
therefore Andrew may have had a Scriptural 
origin—some allusion to character in the New 
Testament, such as the simplicity of the chief of the 
apostles, the unbelief of Thomas, and to John and 
James, the sons of thunder, and Andrew, Peter's 
brother, under the influence of legend and repre- 
sentations in mystery plays of the Middle Ages. 
Almost the only female resemblance to these 
attributes given to men is in calling women 
Marthas, W. J. Brees. 


Sir Epuunp PLowpen, or Wanstead, Hants, 
New A.sioy, America,—In his will, which 
is dated July 29, 1655, Sir Edmund Plowden 
refers to his Irish peerage, and gives certain direc- 
tions in respect to the succession to the title. The 
will is signed “Albion,” and is sealed with Sir 
Edmund’s coat of arms (with supporters) sur- 


/mounted by an earl’s coronet. Can any of your 


correspondents inform me (1) whether Sir Edmund 


There are, to the best of my remembrance, many | was created Earl of Albion in the peerage of Ire- 
sepulchral inscriptions incised on stones in the | land ; (2) if so, where I can obtain a copy of the 


pavement. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


| patent or other deed of creation ; and (3) whether 


the arms and supporters shown on the seal attached 
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to Sir Edmund’s will were registered in the 
Heralds’ Office either in Ireland or a ? ‘ 


Tae Vers “ro wisn.”—It would be very use- 
fa} to the ordinary layman if some of your corre- 
spondents learned in grammar would favour your 
readers with their views as to the correct position 
occupied by the verb to wish. Is it an ordinary 
active verb, like the verb to want? Every day it 
is used as such in conversation and in popular 
literature, and by-and-by may be employed 
altogether as an active verb. Some of your corre- 
spondents may be able to inform me if it is correct 
to say “I wish a book,” or “I left home the very 
day I wished.” If these expressions are wrong or 
imperfect they are nevertheless creeping into use, 
and will prevail if not by some means 4 

ETA. 


“No . ELCK . syn . stx.”—What is the meaning 
of these words? They are on a Dutch clock—a 
clock which strikes the hour after the quarter, 
that is to say, at the half-hour. It has two gongs ; 
the hour and one at the quarter and three-quarters 
being struck on the large gong, and the previous hour 
at the half-hour on the small gong. Tompion is 
said to have made a similar clock ; but which was 
earliest, the Dutch or the English ? (Wood’s Curio- 
sities, p. 110). H. A. W. 


A Latry Titte.—In the famous epitaph which 
Sir Julius Cesar, styled “apprimé literatum,” 
himself no doubt wrote for his costly tomb, still 
to be seen in Great St. Helen’s Church, Bishops- 
gate Street, he (inter alia) calls himself “ Sacrorum 

reniorum Magistrum.” What do these words 
mean ? W. 8. 

Yaxley. 

Read Scriniorum. Sir Julius was Master of the 

ls. Cf. Cod. Theod., vi. 26, and Cod. Just., xii. 9.] 


ZrRaLEetT.—I was once told by a lady that this 
word occurs somewhere in Longfellow, applied to 
a lark—*lark’s ziraleet”—and probably meaning 
“song” or “note”; but I have not been able to 
find the expression. Can any of your readers 
recollect it, and say what is the origin and exact 
meaning of the word ? . T. Lyxy. 

Blackheath. 


Tur “ Diczst,” Book IV.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers can tell me, (1) 
Of a good translation of the above book. Mr. 
Bryan Walker and Messrs. Holland & Shadwell 
do not 4 to have translated the particular 
portion of the Digest to which I refer. (2) If the 
commentaries of Voet, relating to the fourth book, 
have been rendered into English by Sir R. Wilson 
or any other translator. (3) And generally what 
books (in English), in addition to Dr. Lambert 
Mears’s ex t translation of Ortolan’s Roman 


Law, are likely to facilitate the study of the work 


above mentioned. . Ervest Moore. 
32, Great James Street, W.C. 


Jaye Martin, I.—Capt. Loder 
Symonds, of Hinton Waldrist Manor, Berks, 
possesses an interesting collection of deeds, letters, 
and MS. papers (temp. Charles L. and Charles IL.) 
of Sir Henry Martin and his son, Col. Henry 
Martin (the regicide), who died after a long 
imprisonment at Chepstow Castle. Among the 
letters is one from Col. Martin’s daughter Jane, 
condoling with him as regards the “fresh troubles 
before you are rid of the old.” Did Jane Martin 
marry Charles Loder? Any information on the 
fate of Jane Martin will oblige. 

W. S. Srmonps. 


Contnaspy.—Can any one help me to 
the parentage of this lady? She married Amyas 
Hext ; and the arms of Hext impaling Coningsby 
are yet to be seen in the chapel of Low Ham, in 
Somersetshire, which Sir ward Hext built. 
Juliana Coningsby took the place of Jane Lane, 
and rode with the king from Trent, in Somerset- 
shire, to Hambledon, in Hampshire. This was in 
1651. From the fact that the royalist Col. Sir 
Francis Wyndham, of Trent (who was created a 
baronet, Nov. 18, 1673), was the son of Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, by Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Coningsby, of Chapel, in Warwickshire, it would 
look as if she came from the Warwickshire branch 
of the Coningsby family, a branch aboat which I 
know nothing; and any particulars, no matter how 
small, will be most acceptable to 

Everarp Green, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 


Tue Recisters or Gray's Iny.—What is the 
best way to discover the official entry in the Roll 
of Solicitors of a name circa 1610 to 1618? 
The registers of Gray’s Inn are not complete, I 
believe ; at least two entries, of the dates 1556 and 
1577, were sent me from an old index, with the 
note that the book of entries was lost. I see that 
Col. Chester’s quarto volume of the names of the 
students and barristers of Gray’s Inn from 1581 
to 1865 has just been sold, and should be glad 
to know if the original entries exist at Gray’s Inn 
after 1581. Also, were solicitors entered at Gray’s 
Inn in 1610 and later, or in any other of the Inns 
of Court ? Srrix. 

[Mr. Foster is publishing the Registers of Gray’s Inn 
in his Collectanea G: ca, a8 we noted in our review 
of vol. i.) 


“Pattock’s Iny.”—Is there any known ex- 
planation of this phrase, which is not given in 
either Nares’s Dict. or Halliwell’s? I have met 
with the following examples of its use :— 

“ When Anacharsis traueled ouer all Greece, to seeke 
out wise men, hee founde none in Athens, though no 
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doubt there were many good scholers there. But com- 
ming to Chenas a blind village, in comparison of Athens 
a Paltockes Inne; he found one Miso, well gouerning 
his house,” &c.—Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, 1579 
(p. 52, ed. Arber, 1868). 
“ Swiftlye they determind too flee from a countrye so 
wycked, 
Paltocks Inne leauing, too wrinche thee nauye too 
southward.” 
R. Stanyhurst, These Third Booke of Viryil his Ai neis, 
ll. 64-5, 1582 (ed. Arber, 1880). 
Can any correspondent give other examples ? 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Warre Piczon Surerstirtoy.—It is a curious 
fact that in the West of England an extraordinary 
superstition is preserved in more than one ancient 
family, that when the principal of the family dies 
a white pigeon is seen hovering over the bed of 
the deceased. Was such a bird formerly con- 
sidered the prophetical precursor of death ? 

Wittram Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Islefof Thanet. 

[The reference is probably to the white bird of the 
Oxenbams. See the account in Dyer'’s English Folk- 


lore.) 


A Lancasnire Battap.—A lady writes to me : 

“My mother used to hear in Lancashire and Cheshire 
a ballad of which she only recollects three lines :— 

* And I’m not come to set you free, 
But I am come to see you hanged 
All under the gallows tree.’ 
The last line was repeated, I believe, in every verse,” 
The ballad refers to the old superstition that in 
primitive times it was the law or custom that 
if a man or woman would consent to marry, 
under the gallows, a person condemned to death, 
the piety would thereby be saved from execu- 
tion. In several old ballads the same vulgar 
error may be found. Can any contributor to 
“N. & Q.” favour me with a copy of this ballad ? 
ANDREWS. 
Hull Literary Club. 


Aycieyt Ecyprian Burtats.— May I ask 
whether or not attention has been paid to the 
question, Have the mummies of noble or royal 
personages been found placed in any particular 
compass direction? Certain points in their 
religious beliefs would lead one to expect that a 
rule would be followed. At the same time the 
instances of the royal mummies lately discovered 
cannot be accepted as proofs one way or the other, 
for they had been removed from their original 
places of sepulture to a place of safety. 

Br. Nicnotson. 


Soctar Lire ix Bonemra.— Will any one 
kindly refer me to English, German, or French 
works of travel or novels descriptive of social life, 


customs, sports, &c., in Bohemia at the present 


time or up to two hundred and fifty years back? 
I have seen only Miss Benger’s Elizabeth Stuart, 
Queen of Bohemia. G. C., Jun. 


Evocravines py Le Bas.—I have just seen a 
set of twelve engravings by Le Bas, a gone 
illustrating the adventures of a dwarf nam 
Ragotin. The other characters mentioned are 
Madame Bovillion and one Roquebrune. To 
what work do these plates belong? Sway, 


Wiciiam William Whit- 
tingham who put into metre twelve of the Psalms of 
the Sternhold and Hopkins version in holy orders ? 
According to his own account he only hid Presby- 
terian ordination ; but it hardly seems likely that 
he would have been made Fellow of All Souls and 
afterwards Dean of Durham without valid ordina- 
tion. J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


Warren Hastines.—I have been informed 
that half a century ago the village children at 
Daylesford, near Stow-on-the-Wold, where Warren 
Hastings was born and where he resided during 
the latter part of his life, used to sing the follow- 
ing lines :— 

“ Rejoice and sing with a loud huzza, 
For Governor Hastings has won the day.” 
This seems to be the refrain of a song. Can any 
one supply the rest ? T. W. Wess. 


Sr. Weonarps.—This is the name of a village 
on the road from Hereford to Monmouth, some 
ten miles distant from the former place, and the 
view from it looking down into the valley below 
is very beautiful. Is it known whence it derived 
its name ? Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Avrnors or Booxs WantTep:— 


A Concise History of the Cistercian Order. By a Cis- 
tercian Monk, London, Richardson & Son. ry . 12mo, 


Avrnors oF Quotations WANnTED.— 


“ Men have many faults; women have but two, 
There's nothing right they say, there’s nothing 
right they do.” ALPHA, 
“Tn right of his bugle and greyhounds, to seize 
Waif, pannage, ajistment, and wind-fallen trees ; 
His knaves through Din-forest, Ralph Kingsley dis- 


persed, 
Bow-bearer in chief to Earl Randall the first.” 
I met with the above in the Chester Courant. 
FREDERIC JOHNSON, 


“ What are they now? The eternal hills survive ; 
The vales bloom on with flowers and fruits; the river 
In undimm’d beauty sparkles on for ever, 
God's handywork : while all that men contrive 
Sinks to decay : and yet Death's angel smile 
Still lingers o'er this cold and silent aisle.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
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Replies. 


THE BUCKENHAMS OF NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK. 
(6™ S. vi. 107, 151.) 

Perhaps Mr. Heyry Mavpstar will allow me 
to correct an error which has crept into his letter 
on this subject. Ammianus cannot have mentioned 
Norfolk as the landing-place of the Buc-en-obantes, 
for that name had no existence in his time ; the 
words he uses are “the east of Britain.” This 
may be any other part of the east coast, but 
the evidence is in favour of Norfolk, as that 
is the only part in which we find place-names 
similar to the tribe-name. Although there are at 
present four Buckenhams in the county, it is 
evident they are not precisely the same four as 
those mentioned in Domesday; the largest of those 
now existing, viz. New Buckenham, dates back 
only to the thirteenth century. 

e four mentioned in the Survey are: 1, 
Bucham, in Shropa hundred ; 2, Buchenham, in 
Grimeshow hundred ; 3, Buchanaham, in Blofelde 
hundred ; 4, Buchema, in Clackclose hundred. 
The first is Old Buckenham, in Shropham hundred, 
of which New Buckenham, in the same hundred, 
although now the more important place, is only an 
offshoot. The second is Buckenham Parva, in 
Grimshoe hundred, a small village near Brandon. 
The third is Buckenham Ferry, in Blofield hundred, 
also a very small village with a ferry over the Yare. 
The fourth has to be found, and I think Beacham- 
well, in Clackclose hundred, which is really Beacham 
and Well, two parishes united, will answer for 
this one; the alteration in spelling is very slight 
and there is no trace of another place in this 
hundred bearing a name in any way similar. I take 
it that the families of Bokenham, Buckenham, 
Buckham, and the fifty others derive their names 
from the placename. They may be descended 
from the Buc-en-obantes, or from earlier in- 
habitants who were not entirely supplanted by 
the tribe, or from later settlers who superseded 
them ; but in any case they took their names 
from the towns or districts to which the tribe had 
given theirs, and not from the tribe itself as 
direct descendants. H. L 


Your correspondent Mr. Mavpstay may per- 
haps be interested in knowing something of Sir 
Owen Buckingham, Lord Mayor of London in 
1705. He was a Salter by company and in trade 
in Bread Street (in the registers of St. Mildred’s in 
that street are many entries of the name). He 
was also M.P. for Reading and a large employer 
of labour there as a manufacturer of sail cloth ; 
there is in the State Papers a curious petition or 
remonstrance of his, addressed to the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, setting forth that, in consequence 
of the Government having given their orders for 


“duck” to other and inferior makers, he was in 
great mens | how to continue employing his 
numerous workpeople. He had, rather than dis- 
charge them, such a large stock accumulated that 
unless Government saw fit to give him more orders 
than they recently had done he would be a great 
loser and be obliged to discharge the “ poor 
wretches” in his employ, &c. He was associated 
with Sir John and Sir James Houblon and Sir 
Robert Bedingfield, aldermen, in the management 
of the royal hospitals of Bethlem and Bridewell. 
His will is dated 1713. He was succeeded as M.P. 
for Reading by his son Owen, who was killed in 
a duel at Windsor in 1719. Le Neve says Sir 
Owen’s arms were Argent, a lion ramp. gules, and 
credits him with six wives; but in Hasted’s Kent 
his widow is mentioned as his second wife; she 
died at Wadeslade, near Rochester, in 1720. In 
Morris’s MS. list of Lord Mayors (Guildhall Lib.) 
his arms are given as Or,a bend sable, between 
two lions ramp. gules, three besants; while in 
Berry’s Cyclopedia, “ Buckingham of London,” 
1708, is described as bearing Ermine, on a bend 
wavy azure, between two lions ramp. gules, three 
besants. Crest, on a chapeau azure, turned uperm., 
a demi-swan, wings expanded ppr., gorged with a 
ducal coronet. This would seem to point to a 
Buckinghamshire origin. Now Sir Owen is stated to 
have been the son of an innkeeper at Colnbrook, in 
Bucks, and the swan is the emblem of that county. 
Being engaged in looking up the “ worthies” of 
Bucks, I should be glad of any information tending 
to prove that Sir Owen belonged to that county, 
and not to Norfolk or Suffolk. Bucks. 


In the Visitations of Suffolk just published 
the only Buckenhams I find are as follows. In 
the pedigree of Wiseman of Thornham, Barbara, 
daughter of John Wiseman and Eleanor his 
wife, married Buckenham, county not men- 
tioned; this is from the Additional Suffolk 
Pedigrees contained in the Harleian MSS. In 
the Visitation of Suffolk, 1561, pedigree of Spencer 
of Naunton Hall, in Rendlesham, James Spencer, 
of Naunton Hall, married thirdly Elizabeth Bekes- 
well. daughter of George Buckenham, of Snetterton, 
co. Norf., Esq. (according to Visitation of N orfolk, 
1563, vol. i. p. 223, Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Buckenham, and widow of John Shordich, alias 
Bexwell). In the same Visitation of Suffolk, 
pedigree of Higham of Barnow, “Luce” Higham, 
daughter of Sir Clement Higham, Kt., and Anne 
his wife, married John “ Buknam,” and by him 
had no issue ; she married secondly Francis Ston- 
nard, of Stapleford, co. Essex. In the Visitation 
of Essex, 1558, the fumily of Jenour quarter the 
arms of Buckenham, but the name does not occur 
in the pedigree. 

The Suffolk Visitations from which the above 
are taken are edited by Mr. Metcalfe, F.S.A., and 
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have just been published by Messrs. Pollard, of 
Exeter. There is another volume of Suffolk 
Visitations (which I have had from the London 
Library, but have not got it by me now to refer 
to), which might have more on the subject. 
Srrix. 

[Some of the particulars extracted by Srarx from the 
Suffolk Visitations were embodied in a very elaborate 
genealogical chart kindly sent us by Mr. Maudslay. In 
the Suffolk Visitation of 1664 the Wiseman match is 
more fully set forth. It is there stated, in an extract 
authenticated by Sir Albert Woods, Garter, that“ Edmund 
Bokenham, of Thornham, in the Com. Suffolk,” married 
« Barbara, da. of Sir John Wyseman,” and three subse- 
uent generations are entered, continuing the line through 
ir Henry, son of Edmond and Barbara; Wyseman, son 
of Sir Henry ; and Henry, eldest son and heir of Wyse- 
man, who signs the pedigree in 1664.) 


Malgré the somewhat cavalier reply of Pror. 
Sxear to my query on the origin of the Buckenham 
family, I trust some others of your readers may 
have a more satisfactory and erudite explanation 
to give than the very “ obvious” and trite etymo- 
logy of Buccan-him. Even on that point autho- 
rities differ, some calling it the home of the deer 
(Bucks), and others deriving it from beech trees. 
But my contention is that we must go considerably 
further back than the period of the Anglo-Saxons, 
for much information has been lost, and that if I 
am correct as to the descent from the Buceno- 
bantes, we must go beyond them as far as the 
light of history will guide us, and to-day, if possible, 
supply the “ missing links.” In my previous com- 
munication I entered on but a very small part of 
my subject, but when I have settled the point there- 
in raised I shall (by the courtesy of the editor of 
“N. & Q.”) go further afield, and perhaps may 
convince Pror, Skeat that the real holder of a 
“ foregone conclusion ” is himself, and not 

Heyry Mavpstay. 

Parat Heratpry S. vi. 81).—I should 
have sent you earlier a few corrections of this very 
useful and interesting catalogue, but have been 
searching for my notes on the subject, which I now 
find I have left in Rome; so some must stand over 
till I return thither. Meantime I think I am right 
as to the following :— 

Innocent III. (Conti).—This is not a family 
name, as would appear from the way in which 
it is here inserted. Innocent IIL, Gregory 1X., 
Alexander IV., and Innocent XIII. (in whose 
person the family became extinct, Hiirter) were 
Conti (Counts) de’ Marsi e di Segni of Anagni. 

Clement 1V. was, I think, a Frenchman, and his 
name Guy de Foulques. 

Innocent V. was born at Tarantaise, in Savoy, 
but I do not think that was the name of his 


family. 
Martin IV. (should be Martin II.) was born at | 
Brion, in Champagne, but his name was Mowpitié. | 


Nicholas IV. was born at Lisciano, near Ascoli, 
but his name was Masci. 

St. Celestine V. (Angelieri dal Murrone). 

Benedict XII. (Fournier). 

Adrian VI. (? Florentius). 

Paul IT. should be Paul ITI. (Farnese). 

Julius IIL. (Cioechi dal Monte—delli is not in 
use). 

Innocent XII. (Pignatelli).—The bearings are, 
not three drinking cups, but three pots or pipkins, 
having allusion to the name, pignatta being an 
earthern pot or pipkin in Italian. Thus, also, the 
old wall into which the church of SS. Pietro e 
Marcellino, in the Roman Campagna, is built, is 
popularly called Tor Pignattara, because the 
earthern pots which were used in its construction 
are visible where it is cleft. 

Gregory XVI. (Cappellari). R. H. B. 


“A Liturey,” &c., or 1776 (6™ S. vi. 227).— 
The entry of this book by Watt under the name 
of Theophilus Lindsey is an error. Watt also 
gives it in the right place, at folio 968, under David 
Williams. Theophilus Lindsey, who founded the 
Unitarian Chapel in Essex Street, Strand, published 
a reformed Liturgy in 1774, which excited so much 
attention that a second edition of it was printed 
that same year. It is probable that Watt in error 
presumed that the Liturgy published in 1776 was 
also by Lindsey. The real writer was David Wil- 
liams, 1738-1816, born near Cardigan, educated at 
Carmarthen, minister to a small dissenting congre- 
gation at Frome. From thence he went first to 
Exeter and subsequently to Highgate ; he gave 
this up and commenced a school at Chelsea in 
1774. Asa minister “he had acquired habits of 
sociability and expence which could not be in- 
dulged in by means of his clerical income,” and as 
he quaintly said :— 

“ T was not fond of cards, and had no great skill in the 
management of them. I had no relish for the expedient 
of tying myself up to a disagreeable woman for the sake 
of her tortune. I bad recourse to my industry, and took 
a few gentlemen under my care.” 

He had soon a good school, married, lost his 
wife, was overwhelmed with grief, and gave up 
teaching. Shortly after this he drew up his form 
of worship wholly independent of Revelation ; 
opened (April 7, 1776) the place of worship in 
Margaret Street, and ministered to a declining con- 
gregation for four years. David Williams was a 
man of very considerable talent, but his powers 
were generally misdirected. The most noted act 
of his life was the formation of “the Literary 
Fund,” which is recorded upon his tombstone in 
St. Anne’s, Soho. Whilst at Chelsea he lived in 
a house in Laurence Street, and it is said there 
received Benjamin Franklin, and gave him a secure 
asylum in a time of political persecution. Amongst 
the many books which he published perhaps the 
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best is The History of Monmouthshire, 4to., 1796, 
and the one least to be praised Royal Recollec- 
tions, 1788, if it be true that he really was the 
writer. It was a scandalous satire upon the king, 
consequently was read with avidity, and went 
through at least eleven editions. There is a good 
obituary notice of David Williams, with a sil- 
houette likeness, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1816, lxxxvi. 86-90, and further particulars in the 
Annual Biography, &c., for 1818, ii. 16-48. In 
this latter it is stated that Dr. Franklin assisted 
Mr. Williams in the preparation of the new 
Liturgy. Epwarp Sotty. 


A MS. Catenpar, 1463 (6 8. vi. 164).—If Mr. 
Peacock will look at my Notes to Piers Plowman, 
p- 247, he will see, perhaps, a reason for believing 
that the English verses which he cites were com- 
posed by a namesake of his, viz, Reginald Pe- 
cock, Bishop of Chichester. I also give the Latin 
original. Water W. Sxeart. 


Apisnam (6 vi. 208).—Spelt Adeshédm in 
Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, charter No. 983. 
Compare A.-S. Adingtin, now Addington ; see 
the same. Ades is the genitive case from a nom. 
Ad or A’d, and Ading is a clan-name from the 
same. Hence Ad was a personal name ; but the 
meaning of it is unknown. I find other names 
which seem to contain the same prefix, such as 
Aideswyrth (Kemble), Addingham, Addiscombe, 
Adstock, Adstone, Adwell, Adwick ; but these 
require to be tested by old spellings. 

Warren W. Sxear. 


How History 1s Written: 1N 
Errinc Forest (6" §. v. 426 ; vi. 38, 157, 238).— 
Your correspondents are, perhaps, not aware that 
Epping Forest is fairly well stocked with obelisks ; 
and Mr. Battuiz, writing from memory, has 
hastily concluded that the familiar one on Pole 
Hill at Chingford was that alluded to by our 
“historian” of the Illustrated London News. 
Upon reference to the paper in question (May 6, 
1882, p. 415) the ge runs, “In what is now 
the enclosure of Warlies Park the spot, marked 
by an obelisk, is pointed out,” &c. In point of 
fact, there are two in that neighbourhood, but 
outside the boundary of Warlies Park ; so Mr. 
Sotty’s question is at once answered, as far as 
their actual existence is concerned. Their exact 

itions, a little over a mile apart, are correctly 
indicated in the 6-inch Ordnance map. 

If there is any history attached to these obelisks, 
it is not to be found in accessible sources. No 
inscription appears on either ; they are of brick, 
one being stuccoed ; and they cannot be older 
than the eighteenth century. But, if any value 
is to be placed on tradition, it is not dealing un- 
fairly with the tradition that clings to this part 
of the county of Essex to admit the possibility of 


the historic site being placed here. The point has 
not been thoroughly sifted. Morant says, speak- 
ing of Ambresbury Banks, “ hereabouts appears to 
me to have been fought,” &c., which is only 
tantamount to a recital of the ancient tradition. 
Later writers have done no more. And our 
modern archeologists have not, so far as I know, 
made a systematic inquiry on the subject. 

If, however, one may now contribute something 
to an open question, allow me shortly to say how 
it is by no means an improbability that the site 
was “hereabouts.” Ambresbury Banks was not 
a temporary camp ; there must have been a British 
village or settlement here. It stands on the 
highest ground, as British villages would do. 
Closely adjacent, a bye-road defiles down the 
hill through the forest, itself the site of an ancient 
trackway, into the river plain. The higher part 
of Copt Hall Green is broken up into irregular 
lumps of earth-work, which may be modern or 
may be of high antiquity. Obelisk No. 1 stands 
in a meadow just northward of this waste 
and gives name to the adjoining farm. 
narrow defile through the forest and the open 
plain below are fully characteristic of the battle- 
field familiar to us in the chroniclers. Some such 
track was occupied by the forces of Suetonius, 
down which he issued, cleaving as with a wedge 
the host of the British ; and it was across such a 
plain that the defeated thousands would disperse. 

Obelisk No. 2 stands in a meadow on the other 
side of Cobbin’s brook, and gives name to an 
adjoining wood. Here, it may well be believed, 
the unfortunate Boadicea retired in order to crown 
with her own death the disasters of the day. 

Epwarp 

Walthamstow. 


Tue Sreamer Cavs, 1811 (6% §. vi. 89).— 
This is probably not a misprint. Fulton’s first 
boat began running between New York and 
Albany in 1807. In 1810 my great-uncle, Francis 
James Jackson, then Bavey to the 
United States, writes thus:— 


“ Having passed four months at New York......I bave 
accepted the offer of a gentleman, Mr. Hogan, to lend 
me his country house. it is a very good one, on the 
banks of the Hudson...... One of the curiosities that we 
daily see pass under our windows is the steam-boat, a 
passage vessel with accommodation for near a hundred 
persons. It is moved by a steam-engine turning a wheel 
on either side of it which acts like the main wheel of a 
mill, and propels the vessel against wind and tide at the 
rate of four miles an hour. As soon as it comes in sight 
there is a general rush of our household to watch and 
wonder until it disappears. They don’t at all know what 
to make of the unnatural monster that goes steadily 
careering on with the wind directly in its teeth as often 
as not. 1 doubt that I should be obeyed were I to desire 
any one of them to take a passage in her. When first 
this vessel appeared in these waters it excited great con- 
sternation. Some of the simple country folk were pretty 
well frightened out of their wits, suspecting, I am 
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it was some diabolical conveyance that had brought his 
Satanic Majesty from the lower realms to visit the 
United States. I am inclined to look with favour on 
this application of the propelling power of steam. Not 
improbably it is destined at no distant day t» produce 
incalculably great and beneficial changes in our mode of 
voyaging. 

I have heard that when the first English steamboat 
came into Portsmouth a court-martial then sitting 
broke up in haste, and all the captains rushed to 
behold the “unnatural monster,” as my great- 
uncle calls it ; but the president, unable to follow 
their example, was forced to sit and wait till they 
had satisfied their souls with gazing and were con- 
tent to return to their judicial duties, If I had 
been the prisoner I should have run away—or tried. 

C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Loves axp Lovuvass (6% §. vi. 86).—In this 
connexion the passage in Minsheu is curious: “ A 
lover or tunnel on the toppe of house & Gal. l’ouvert 
i. apertus, a place open to let out the smoke.” But 
these boards, called louver or luffer boards, are 
quite distinct from the boards of the same name 
used by the Dutch smacks placed to leeward to 
enable them to luff or keep close up to the wind, 
from which they would otherwise drift owing to 
their bottoms being broad and shallow. This is 
from the Dutch loef, from loeven, to ply to wind- 
ward. This is a singular instance of an out-of- 
the-way word formed from two separate roots, and 
though spelt the same retaining still its two dis- 
tinct meanings. I know of no dictionary recording 
it. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Yorxsnirne Customs (6 S. vi. 146). — 
The practice of placing a plate of salt on the breast 
of a corpse is a general one among the labouring 
classes of Dudley and that district, though there 
it is done not with the object indicated by Mr. 
Cuapmay, but with the idea that it acts as a dis- 
infectant and purifies the apartment. B. R. 


The custom to which my friend Mr. Coarmay 
refers is perhaps more common than he supposes. 
It was followed in my own house some years ago 
(without my previous knowledge or sanction), but 
I found that in addition to the plate of salt on the 
breast there was a larger vessel of salt under the 
bed on which the corpse was laid. I have always 
heard that the reason for placing the plate of salt 
on the breast was that given by Mr. Cuapman’s 
correspondent, who is, if I may guess at his identity, 
well acquainted with North Yorkshire aaa 


Richmond, Yorkshire. 

_ T remember seeing a corpse some twenty years 
since at Lower Heyford, Oxfordshire, on the breast 
of which was placed a pewter plate containing salt. 

inquiring for what purpose it was placed there 


the female in attendance said it was to prevent the 
corpse swelling. G. J. Dew. 
Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


See the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s Domestic 
Folk-lore, pp. 59, 60. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“Domum Mansit: Layam Fecir” (6% §. vi. 
146).—In the Surgeon’s Daughter there appears to 
have been no alteration made in the Latinity of 
this epitaph, as 

“ Domum Mansit—Lanam Fecit ” 
is quoted without comment at the end of the 
“Centenary Edition” of the novel in question, 
published by Messrs. A. & C. Black. 
Henry G, Hops. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Lyrron (6 S, vi. 146).—Lytton is the A.-S. 
lic-ttin, a sepulchre. The Rev. W. D. Parish 
gives it in his Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect 
under the form litten. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Lytton for “ churchyard” is the same as litten, 
given by Halliwell with the same sense, The 
etymological spelling should rather be litton ; and, 
of course, this word explains Lytton when occur- 
ing as a proper name. It is formed, by assimila- 
tion of tt from ct, from the A.-S. lic-tin, lit. “a 
corpse-town,” compounded of lic, body, and tin, 
town. Compare lichgate and Lichfield. The 
word is not very common, but was used by King 
Alfred in his translation of Beda, lib. iii ¢. 17, 
where it occurs in the dative case: “And ther 
on thatra bréthra lictiine bebyriged,” and 
there buried in the cemetery of the brethren. 

Waves W. 


The burial-ground attached to the Holy Ghost 
Chapel, Basingstoke, has been for centuries, and 
still is, called the liten. The word is doubtless 
derived from A.-S. lich, a corpse. In the book of 
accounts of the Guild of the Holy Ghost, 1557- 
1654, recently published, the word is variously 


spelt Litton, litten, Lytton. J. 8. A. 
Basingstoke. 


Conny (6 §S. vi. 146).—I have before now 
heard the expression “snug and conny” where 
“conny” would appear to mean comfortable. The 
word struck me at the time, but I could not get 
any information about it. Halliwell, s. v., says, “See 
canny.” P. J. F. 


Tae Evxcampment or THE Forces 
NEAR Portsmouts, 1545 (6 S. vi. 148).—I can 
inform your correspondent Tiny Tim, on the 
authority of the late John Britton, F.S.A., that a 
key to the engraving was not published with the 
print. The plate was engraved at the expense of 
the Society of Antiquaries, whose president, Sir 
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Joseph Ayloffe, read a paper descriptive of the 
original painting before the Society in the year 
1776, which was afterwards published in the 
Archeologia, vol. iii. p. 263. The print is inter- 
esting historically, but the perspective is bad, and 
the geographical formation of the east end of the 
Isle of Wight is incorrectly delineated, while in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Portsmouth 
several detached forts and other defensive works 
which we know existed there in the reign of Henry 
VIII. are omitted. James Horsey. 
Quarr, I.W. 


Surmattion (6" S. vi. 148).—It is asked, What 
is}the etymology of this name? Three explana- 
tions have been given. It is said that it means 
the maiden’s pap, from the Gaelic ti (obsolete), a 
point, and cailin, a damsel. This view was 
taken by Col. James A. Robertson. It may be 
mentioned that in Jura, one of the Hebrides, there 
are three conical hills called the Paps of Jura. 
Also in Lower Canada are two hills called the Paps 
of Matane. A second idea is that it means the 
mountain of forests, from sith (pron. shee), a hill, 
and coilltean, woods, A third guess is that it 
means the hill of storms, from sith, a hill, and 
gaillionn, a storm. In sith-ghaillionn, the g has 
to be followed by A; this makes the g silent. 
The word gaillion is from gaill, wild, rough, and 
sian, a storm. They who have been caught on 
the top of this hill in a gale of wind will see how 
well the name applies. Each of the three deriva- 
tions is possible, but the third seems to be the 
right one. The name of the hill is spelt in several 
ways. There is no occasion to begin with Sch. 
The sound would be best shown by Shehallion. 
Making the first vowel an 4, there is a risk ofa 
stranger sounding it Shy; putting ¢ before the 
second h, there is a risk of a stranger sounding the 
ch soft. When our Gaelic place-names are written 
in English it is well to — the sound as easy as 
possible for outsiders, at the same time as often 
as convenient giving the exact Gaelic words from 
which the name is taken. Perhaps the best way 
to spell the name is either Shichallion or Shihal- 
lion. I am not able to see how the name contains 
a reference to the fairies, although this has been 
suggested. A fifth notion is that the name means 
constant storms : -challion means storms, but the 
first part of the word does not signify constant ; 
there is a word sior which means perpetual. I 
ought to apologize for making this note so long; 
but in these latter days the hill has come out in a 
prominent way in the meteorological world, and it 
is as well to know the meaning of the name. 

Tuomas Srratrtoy. 

Devonport, Devon. 


Schichallion gives a fair idea of how the name 
of the mountain should be pronounced. In Gaelic 
it is Ti Chailin, pronounced tshe-challien (ch gut- 


tural),—ti, a point or projection; chailin, a 
maiden ; and literally, the two names put to- 
together, signify the maiden’s pap, the name given 
to it by the Lowlanders of Perthshire, and which 
well describes its form. Dr. Maskelyne must have 
confounded Ben Doran with Schichallien when he 
said the latter meant “constant storms.” Ben Doran 
is the mountain of storms, and gets this name from 
the singular fact that it “ prognosticates coming 
storms from sounds caused by the wind from 
certain formations in its rocks” (see Robertson’s 
Gaelic Topography of Scotland). 
Jonn Mackay, 
Herriesdale. 


Ivo (6 vi. 229).—That Ivo Tail- 
bois, Sheriff of Lincolnshire, was a nephew, or 
even a near relative of William the Conqueror is 
most improbable, if not impossible. Such state- 
ments of monks and heralds are not accepted now- 
adays without some corroboration from other sources. 
Nor must a recent work, The Norman People, be 
trusted, which makes Ivo third son of a Reinfrid 
(p. 369). Ivo was one of the husbands of the 
Countess Lucy, and his importance is evidently due 
to that fact. He was an Angevin, and Tailbois 
would have been merely an inherited family sur- 
name. Ralph and William Talbois also occur in 
Domesday Book. Some graphic particulars may 
be gathered about Ivo from the spurious work of 
Ingulf and Peter de Blois, his continuator, and 
may be trusted to a certain extent as evidently 
founded on contemporary memoranda. As to the 
Countess Lucy see “ N. & Q.,” 6" S. iv. 69. Eldred, 
ancestor of the Barons of Kendal, is stated to have 
been Ivo’s son (Dugdale’s Mon. Angl., new edit., 
iii. 553). This is most unlikely; but Gilbert, son 
of Ketel, son of this Eldred, appears to have been 
the Gilbert who married the daughter of Ribald 
of Middleham (brother of Alan, Earl of the East 
Angles) by (? Beatrix) daughter of Ivo. This, I 
suspect, was the “‘ only daughter ” of Ivo and of the 
Countess Lucy said to have been “ married to a hus- 
band of noble rank,” but to have “ died before her 
father.” It ison the strength of this statement that 
the writer in the Topographer and Genealogist, i. 12, 
made the plausible suggestion, on account of chro- 
nological difficulties, that there were really two 
Countesses Lucy, mother and daughter. 

A. 8. Exuis. 

Westminster. 


Bewray anv Berar (6" §. vi. 7, 72, 110, 199, 
252).—Now that we have separated bewray from 
beray, I beg leave to explain the latter verb. 
C. M. I. is practically right in the main, but a few 
slight corrections will make things plainer. The 
instance of raying as caused by the sputtering 
due to a steel pen is not a very good one ety- 
mologically, because the word was in use long 
before steel pens were invented. What was origin- 
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ally meant was the radiation seen in squirting 
liquids through a small orifice. The fourth sense 
given in Halliwell is very much to the point, and 
Cotgrave gives a good example when he says, “ La 
mamelle ne rayoit que du sang, yeelded nothing 
but blood ; nothing spowted, flowed, issued, or came 
from it but blood ; hence also, il luy fit rayer du 
sang par le nez.” The last phrase he does not 
translate ; it means “he made him ray (radiate) 
blood from his nose,” and is a forcible expression 
enough. oth a-ray and be-ray are derivatives. 
For the be- in the latter compare Cotgrave’s 
“embouer, to be-mire, be-durt, be-ray, be-dash 
with mud, be-spatter with ordure.” As to a-ray, 
it was probably suggested by confusion with array 
(also aray), to dress, and is not a form to be com- 
mended. Ray is only “a root-verb” in the sense 
that it is the origin of a-ray and be-ray. In itself 
it is quite unoriginal, being a derivative of the sb. 
ray, a radius, just as the equivalent Latin radiare 
is a mere derivative of radius. I wish to explain 
that in my Dictionary I have taken the trouble 
to give verbs where they are original only; but in 
the case of verbs derived from substantives I give 
the substantive as the leading word. This is a 
point of great importance, but hitherto little 
attended to; and even Latin dictionaries often 
treat secondary verbs in -are as if they were 
original, and derive from them the very words 
whence they were themselves formed! But it 
makes all the difference between order and chaos. 
Accordingly I give ray as a substantive derived 
from the O.F. raye, from Lat. acc. radium. This 
is really sufficient for etymological purposes, as 
the other words result from it. 
Water W. SKear. 


A Bapcer’s Skin (6% S. vi. 89).— No one 
seems to have answered K. P. D. E.’s question as 
to the folk-lore of using a badger’s skin on a horse’s 
head. I do not think it needs to be explained by 
folk-lore. In Rome it is the common practice to 
put a headstall trimmed with badger’s hair on the 
horses when driving into the country, to keep off 
the flies and other insects. Dogs’ collars are often 
also trimmed with badger’s hair, to make them 
look wolfy, as the real Roman dog (lupetto) traces 
his pedigree to the wolf of the sane — 


Priory or Noster (6 S. vi. 228).—I have 
looked into the cartulary of the priory (Cotton 
MS. Vesp. E. xix.) for the charter of Sunwif with- 
out success, so the date cannot be ascertained ex- 
cept approximately thus: the “ mansure” in the 
city of York given by Cliburne and Sunwlf were 
confirmed to the monks by the undated charter of 
Henry I. (Mon. Angl., v. 92). The date of this 
can be limited to 1120-7 because one of the wit- 
nesses was Richard, Bishop of Hereford; therefore 
Sunwif’s gift was made anterior to the latter year, 


and the priory was not established before 1100, 
In 1066 one of this name, a priest, perhaps parson 
of St. Crax, York, possessed a house apparently 
in that parish, which, together with the church 
and some other houses there, belonged in 1086 to 
the Count of Mortain, but had been granted to 
Osbern fitz Boson (Domesday Book, i. fo. 2985). 
The count had also the lands of one Sonulf in 
Grimston and Garton in the East Riding (7. fo. 
3075). A. 8. Exwis. 
Westminster. 


Tue Porr Gray (6™ S. vi. 167).— Amongst 
the memoranda of the Rev. William Cole, of 
Milton, who was a personal friend of the poet, is 
a brief account of his last illness and death, in 
which it is noted, “It is said, that he has left all 
his fortune to his two nieces at Cambridge”; and 
again, amongst those who followed the hearse in 
a mourning coach, “his niece Antrobus, and Mr. 
Cummins, a merchant, of Cambridge, who had 
married her sister.” It is plain, therefore, that 
these two ladies were commonly spoken of by 
friends as Mr. Gray’s nieces. Their real relation- 
ship is, however, clearly defined by his will, dated 
July 7,1770. The words are : “To Mary Antrobus, 
of Cambridge, spinster, my second cousin by the 
mother’s side...... To Dorothy Comyns, of Cam- 
= my other second cousin by the mother’s 
side.” 

The name of Gray’s uncle was Robert ; he is 
entered in the Graduati Cantabrigienses, “ Antro- 
bus Rob. Peter, A.B. 1701, A.M. 1705.” There 
is a monument to him in the church at Burnham, 
Bucks, with an inscription said to have been 
written by Gray (Cole MS.), and bearing date 
1731. The living of Burnham is in the gift of 
Eton College. Epwarp Sotty. 


The maiden name of the poet’s mother was 
Dorothy Antrobus. Her brother, the Rector of 
Everdon, and a Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, was assistant-master to Dr. George 
when Gray was a boy at Eton. In 1741, on the 
death of her husband, Mrs. Gray and her maiden 
sister retired to the house of Mrs. Rogers, another 
sister, at Stoke Pogis. The two Misses Antrobus 
could not have been the poet’s nieces, but were 
either his mother’s sisters or the rector’s daughters, 
if he were married. Wittram Part. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Dean Hoor’s “ Hear toe (6* §. iii. 
363, 514; iv. 231; vi. 237)—This sermon was 
published in July, 1838. It was said to have had 
a larger sale than any single sermon previously 
published. Forty thousand copies were sold within 
six months of publication. F. H. Riviyerow. 


Toe Quakers (6% S. vi. 207, 232).—It seems 
a pity that the unsupported statements of the 
authoress of the History of my Life should ever 
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be received as makers of history. The “ Friend 
Stately of Mildred’s Court” was no other than 
the amiable philanthropist Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, 
whose husband was once a banker in that locality. 
The Quaker whose funeral sermon was preached 
by a bishop, and at whose funeral the cathedral 
bell tolled, was Joseph John Gurney, the brother 
of Mrs. Fry, the author of Essays on Chris- 
tianity, &c., and the intimate friend of Dr. Stanley, 
the then Bishop of Norwich. The statement re- 
ting George IV. had no foundation in fact. 
e once, when Prince Regent, told a lady friend, 
the daughter of the physician of George III., that 
he intended some day to come to the women’s 
meeting; but George IV., with all his faults, never 
forgot his character as a gentleman, and he never 
intruded. Lampert Weston. 


Tae Game or Comer (6 §. vi. 67, 175).—I 
remember in my youthful days in France having 
taken part in a game of s called cométe. It 
was what is called a round game, and similar in 
principle to that known in England as Pope Joan 
—the following up of a sequence of cards—the 

incipal difference being that no board was used. 

cannot now say whether it was exactly the same 
game as either of those described in the Académie 
Universelle des Jeux (Amsterdam, 1789) under the 
names of “Jeu de Manille, autrement appellé 
lAncienne Cométe,” and “ Le Nouveau Jeu de la 
Cométe.” The former was played with an ordinary 
pack of fifty-two cards; the latter with two packs, 
divided into black and red, from which the aces 
had been abstracted. In the old game the nine 
of diamonds bore the name of manille, and the 
holder of it had the right of passing it for any card 
he pleased. In the new game the nine of diamonds 
was placed among the black cards, and the nine 
of among Both were styled cométe, 
an apparently same powers as in the old 
game. E. McC——. 

Guernsey. 


Borter’s “ Hupisras,” Part III., 1678 (6S. 
vi. 108, 150).—Mr. Bohn’s edition of Lowndes is 
certainly wrong in limiting the “ states” of this 
edition to two; and it has misled Mr. Epwarp 
Sotty, whose A and B must give place to a, b, 
and c¢, Cot. Pripgavx’s copy is probably of a, as 
mine is. The issue I call a accompanies parts i. 
and ii, and therefore the memorandum of 


“licence” on verso of title-page in b and ¢, does | 1 


not appear in a. Otherwise, the test of this issue 
is the transposition of the figures 5, 7, in the 
numbering of p. 157. In this, too, none of the 
nine corrections of the table of errata appended to 
b are made ; and at p. 112, L 18, the misprinted 
word is spelt afraid, not afrayd,as it is in the 
errata. Of course, none of the errors pointed out 
by Mr. Sotty as disfiguring b and ¢ are found in 
a. My copy of a belonged to “ Edward Mont- 


gomery of Hert’: Coll’: Oxon., 1748,” as 
rom his autograph. C. M. Inouesy. 
Athenzum Club, 


Toapstoot (6" S. iv. 249, 451; vi. 96).—Is not 
Mr. Barve wrong in saying that the “ cleg” or 
gadfly emerges from the “ paddock’s spittle,” or 
“ cuckoo-spit ” as it is called in England? It is 
the Tettigonia spumaria, or cuckoo-spit froghopper, 
that emerges from this froth, which is the hiding. 
place of its larva. 

“Divive Breataines” (5" xi. 240, 336, 
418, 433, 478; 6" S. ii. 473; iv. 376, 436; vi. 
115).—Was the translator of the Meditations of 
St. Augustine the Dean of Canterbury? Was 
Mary (the first wife of Governor Wm. Burnet) the 
daughter of Dr. George or John Stanhope, Dean 
of Canterbury? and had she any issue besides 
Gilbert, the father of Dr. Thomas Burnet, of Chigs- 
well, born in 1740? Guapys. 


Conversion AND Corruption oF Famity 
Names (6 §. iv. 166,333; v. 77; vi. 116).—The 
keeper of the bathing machines at Whitby, York- 
shire, is now called “ Argument.” His real name 
is Egremont. I have personally traced the gradual 
corruption of the name through a series of docu- 
ments, Cc. G. C. 

Richmond, Yorkshire. 


Wo! (6" §. vi. 90).—It is equivalent to whoa, 
hoa, ho, and means stop, stay. ichardson quotes 
Lord Berners’s Froissart, “ there is no hoo bytwene 
them as longe as speares, swordes, axes, or dagers 
wyll endure, but lay on eche upon other.” Evi- 
dently it means hold, and gives the first two 
letters. Add to which, hold was formerly written 
halt, and in Wachter’s glossary halten is tenere. 
This is infinitely more likely than that it is of 
Welsh origin. OC. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Petnam or Crownurst, Sussex S. v. 
448, 497).—I find in the Burrell MSS. (British 
Museum) the following particulars:—“ Wm. Pel- 
ham was incumbent of Crowhurst and buried there 
14th May, 1662” (Par. Reg.): see Add. MS. 5697, 
p. 75. The parish register records:— 

son of Wm. Pelham, August 27, 
64 


John, son of Wm. Pelham, March 2, 1647. 
Marriages.—Wm. Pelham and Ann Glazier, Feb. 17, 
651 


Frs, Howard, Esq., and Mrs. Philadelphia Pelham, 
July 8, 1673. 

Sir Wm. Ashburnham, Bt., and Mrs. Margaret Pel- 
ham, June 17, 1701. 
John Pelham was patron of Crowhurst, living in 
1764. Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton, 


A Hotinar (6 vi. 87, 198).—So far 
as I can recollect them, the words of this doggerel 
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Latin, which as boys we sang either at the Hackney 
Church of England School in 1830-4, or at the 
Charterhouse in 1834-40, ran thus:— 
“Domum, domum, dulce domum, 
Tempus est ludendi ; 
Venit hora sine mora 
Libros deponendi. 
vales, mi sodalis? 
is me edere pomum ? 
Si non vis, mirabilis, 
Et ire dulce domum. 
Domum, domum, dulce domum, 
Domum domum bene. 
Domum, domum, dulce domum, 
Domum sine pond.” 
I once heard a set of Latin verses defended at the 
Charterhouse on the ground that though they did 
not scan they would construe, but I fear that these 
are incapable of either being scanned or construed. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Arrernoon Tea §. iv. 49, 136; vi. 116). 
—The reviewer of Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s Record 
of a Girlhood and Records of Later Life, in the 
Quarterly Review for July, 1882, p. 117, says:— 

“She dates, and (we think) somewhat antedates, what 
has now become an institution, the afternoon tea, from a 
visit to Belvoir Castle in March, 1842, when she received 
on several occasions private and rather mysterious invi- 
tations to the Duchess of Bedford's room, and found her 
with a small and select circle of female guests of the 
castle busily employed in making and drinking tea with 
her Grace's own private tea-kettle, ‘I do not believe 
that now universally honoured and observed institution 
of “ five o'clock” tea dates further back in the annals of 
English civilization than this very private and, I think, 
rather shame-faced practice of it.’ 1t was not universally 
honoured or observed till many years further on.” ‘ 

Jonn CuurcHity Sikes. 

106, Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


Tue Nerrie-Creerer (6% S. v. 468 ; vi. 113). 
—In Harting’s Our Summer Migrants (London, 
Bickers & Son, 1875) I find in the account of the 
common whitethroat (Sylvia cinerea), on p. 68:— 
“ The country lads call it the ‘ nettle creeper,’ from 
its frequenting overgrown ditches and hedgebanks 
where the nettle is plentiful, amongst the stems of 
which it builds its nest.” W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


SHAKSPEARE AnD Bacon (5" §. ii. 161, 246, 
350; iii, 28, 32, 193, 458; iv. 55; vii. 55, 234).— 
Tn Carlyle’s essay on Burns (Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Essays, third edition, 1847, i. 277) is this 
Temark :— 

.“‘Shakspeare, it has been well observed, in the plan- 
ning and completing of his tragedies, has shewn an 
Understanding, were it nothing more. which might have 
governed states, or indited a Novum Organum.” 


To what and whom is Carlyle referring ? 


Vienetre or Picroria, Appress Carbs oF 
tHE Century S. vi. 106, 178). 
—I have to thank Mr. Srernens for his kind 
reference to Miss Banks’s splendid collection of 
these engravings. I am, however, extremely well 
acquainted with it, and have to some extent cata- 
logued it. What I desire is to be brought into com- 
munication with living possessors of similar though 
smaller stores. J. Evior 

Richmond, Surrey. 


A Distarr (6% §. vi. 149).—F. C. has 
evidently never seen either a distaff or a spindle, 
and it is probable that one might travel in the 
present day from the Land’s End to John o’ 
Groat’s without falling in with either of these 
implements, It is not likely that there is any 

rinted description giving their dimensions, but 
judging from what I have seen in various parts of 
the Continent, where the women may occasionally 
be met with on the road spinning their thread as 
they walk along, I should say that the distaff, 
which holds the flax or wool, and is generally 
stuck into the waistband, rising to about the level 
of the head, measures from two to two and a half 
feet ; and the spindle, which, twirled by the finger 
and thumb, serves to twist the thread, and also as 
a bobbin to wind it on, measures from six to eight 
inches in length. E. McC——. 


Pronunciation or Tea, &c. (6 S. vi. 129, 
171, 213).—That tea was sometimes even spelt 
tay, between 1600 and 1650, might be proved 
from the records of the old East India Company. 
I have a distinct recollection of a visit I paid to 
John Stuart Mill, many years ago, at his office at 
the India House in Leadenhall Street, when he 
pointed out to me a framed autograph letter from 
the authorities there to their agent (at Bantam, 
I think) desiring him to send home twenty-five 
pounds of the “ best tay he could get.” The date 
of this letter was within the above-mentioned 
years, Frepk. Henpriks. 


Aw Execution ror Hicn Treasoy 1817 
(6% S. vi. 104, 214).—In the “museum” at New- 
gate there is preserved a headsman’s axe, which 
had been made, as I was informed, for the de- 
capitation of the Cato Street conspirators, and 
was carried before them in the procession to the 
scaffold. It was not used, however ; the official 
who performed the decapitation after the hanging 
preferring a knife, as narrated by Mr. Ricaarp 
STongE. G. F. Buanprorp. 


Fonerat Armour Caurcnues ix. 429; 
x. ll. 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 178, 
252, 375, 457; xii. 155; 6™ S. i. 446; ii. 218, 
477 ; iv. 38, 256, 314; v. 58, 177, 217, 358, 458 ; 
vi. 78, 138).—Two more examples have just come 


Atheneum Club. 


under my notice. At Harefield Church, Middle- 
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sex, lying on an altar-tomb in the chancel with a 
mural brass to John Newdegate, his wife and 
family, are four fine helmets, each having a spike, 
or remains of it, upon the top, and six gauntlets. 
Hung up in the Russell Memorial Chapel at 
Chenies, Bucks, are three helmets and four em- 
blazoned banners. The helmet of Thomas Hillers- 
don at Elstow, Beds, with its surcoat underneath, 
has fortunately survived the recent restoration of 
that building. W. A. WELLts. 


“Taz Book or Accounts, &c., Basinestoxe ” 
(6™ S. vi. 249).—The fourth word in this list 
should have been printed gemeousse, 


J. S. Arrwoop. 
Basingstoke. 


A Yarp or Beer (6" §S. v. 368, 394, 456 ; vi. 
77, 257).—This expression is well known at Eton. 
I believe that there is a ceremony by which all 
aspirants to aquatic fame are forced to imbibe the 
above-named “ measure” before they can enter 
the boats. Not myself an Etonian, I am open to 
correction, Marsnatt, 


AvxKermes (6 S. v. 68, 216, 377 ; vi. 138).— 
Kermesse is the Flemish kerk-messe, from kerk, a 
church, and misse, mass, « fair, and equivalent to 
the German Kirch-messe, denoting the annual 
festival held in commemoration of the foundation 
of the principal church, A kerk-messe forms the 
subject of a celebrated painting by Rubens. 

Wittram Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Surely there is no need to go so far afield as to 
alkermes for the original of kermesse. Is not the 
latter derived from Kirch-messe, the German 
equivalent of our church-ale ? E. H. M. 


Setwoop, Crockmaxker vi. 
167).—I think this name has been wrongly taken 
down, and it should be “ William Sethwood, at ye 
Mermayde Inn, Lothbury, fecit.” I asked the 
same question many months ago and received no 
answer (6 S. ii. 248). I have consulted the 
secretary of the Clockmakers’ Company without 
success. Is Mr. Hare correct in describing the 
clock as a skeleton? Surely he means the old brass 
English clock with large engraved dial, four 
pillars, and cupola top formed by the gong. A 
relation of mine has a clock with the same inscrip- 
tion on it. Asto the date, there seems to be a 
different opinion. Clocks of this shape were made 
before Sethwood’s time. Ahasuerus Fromanteel, 
a celebrated clockmaker, lived at the same house, at 
the sign of the “ Maremaid,” in Lothbury. Evelyn 
mentions in his Diary, May 3, 1661, that he “ re- 
turn’d by Fromantil’s, ye famous Clockmaker, to 
see some pendules ” (Wood’s Curiosities of Clocks 
and Watches). See “N. & Q.” 6S. v. 437; vi. 
72. I believe these brass clocks were made before 


the long pendule came into common use. The 
long case or staircase clock was certainly made as 
early as 1701; and between the clock of which 
Me. Hale spesks and the long case clock there 
comes the hooded brass clock, the pillars and 
cupola retained, but with different shaped dial. 
I shall be glad of any information to discover the 
date. H. A. W. 


or Ecos (6" §. iv. 307, 478 ; v.76; 
vi. 117).—A curious superstition may be worth 
noting in connexion with this subject, prevalent 
in Brittany, regarding eggs which are dropped 
before the shell is formed (“wind eggs,” as they 
call them in Scotland). Souvestre writes :— 

“Tt is believed in Brittany that certain eggs, which 
are covered with nothing but a film, are laid by the 
cocks, and emanate from the devil, like everything out 
of the ordinary course of nature. These eggs are, it is 
said, hatched by snakes and produce monsters. * Race 
born of cock’s eggs ' is, therefore, an insulting epithet, 
which expresses the diabolical origin of the persons to 
whom it is addressed.”"— Foyer Breton, vol. ii. p. 40, 


Perhaps some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” may 
be able to say whether this superstition prevails 


anywhere else. J. W. Crompis. 
Balgownie, Aberdeen, 


or Quotations Waytep (6" §. vi. 

250). — 

’ “The mocking fiend,” &c. 
Byron's line is :— 
“ That juggling fiend, who never spake before,” ke. 
The Corsair, Canto IT. x. 
Frepx. Rue. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Breviarium ad Usum Insignis Ecclesia Sarum. Fasci- 
culus I. Labore ac studio Francisci Procter, A.M., et 
Christophori Wor/sworth, A.M. (Typis atque Im- 
pensis Academiz Cantabrigiensis.) 

We have here in a stout octavo volume of over fifteen 

hundred pages the second instalment (Fusciculus i.) of 

the reprint of the Sarum Breviary. Fasciculus ii. was 
published in 1879, containing the Pesalteriam and the 

Commune Sanctorum. It was found necessary to print 

that portion first in consequence of the numerous cross- 

references to it in the rest of the Breviary. The present 
volume contains the Kalendar and the Proper of Sea- 
sons (Temporale or Proprium de Tempore), giving the 
special lections, hymns, antiphons, &c., to be used on all 

Sundays from the first Sunday in Advent to the close of 

the ecclesiastical year, and also on the limited number 

of saints’ days and holy days which by long custom have 
been placed in the Temporale instead of the Sanctorale. 

Directions for the use of the offices are interspers 

technically known as the Ordinale, Pica, or Directorium 

Sacerdotum. These directions were incorporated in all 

editions of the Breviary later than 1509, and were neces- 

sary for the correct carrying out of the complicated 
minutiz of arrangement, The full introduction is re- 
served by the editors for the third part, which will Te 
produce the Proprium Sanctorum, and final criticism 
must be reserved till that part has appeared. But clear- 
ness of type and arrangement and the scholarly accuracy 
of its editors continue to mark this publication, and to 
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make it more valuable than a mere reprint by the addi- 
tion of tables of contents, indexes, and short foot-notes. 
The Kalendar as printed in the Paris edition of 1531 has 
here added to it many commemorations, taken from other 
Breviaries, Missals, and office books, and so distin- 
guished from each other by aid of brackets, variations of 
type, and addition of dates as to make the Kalendar of 
de greatest service for further study of the hagiological 
arrangements of the medizval Church. The volume is 
an indispensable text-book for all students of the ancient 
offices of the Church of England and of the present 
Book of Common Prayer, so far as it is founded upon 
them. 


Illustrated Art Handbooks.— Architecture, Classic and 
Early Christian. By Prof. J. Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A,, 
and John Slater. F.R.I.B.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tue task which Prof. Roger Smith and Mr. Slater have 

undertaken is extremely difficult of successful fulfilment. 

Their main, though not their only, object has been to 

trace the course of the development of architecture from 

the pyramids of Egypt to the Romanesque constructions 
of Christian art before the Crusades. Thus they have 
shown how Egypt, Assyria, and Persia contributed to 
the formation of the three Greek orders; how Rome 
combined Etruscan vaulting with the chief features of 

Ionic and Corinthian models ; how at the disruption of 

the Roman empire there appeared the Byzantine, the 

Basilican, and the Romanesque styles of Christian archi- 

tecture; and finally how the Crusades familiarized 

Western Europe with examples of the Saracenic pointed 

arch, and so prepared the way for its introduction into 

the Gothic buildings of the Middle Ages. The interest 
of the subject is such that a very rudimentary know- 
ledge of its details adds a new pleasure to travel, and 
even to the daily walk of the Londoner—a pleasure which 
is increased rather than satisfied by gratification. The 
difficulty of the authors’ task, therefore, consists not in 
imparting interest to a subject engrossing in itself, but 
in uniting clearness of explanation with brevity, in com- 
bining condensation with completeness, in judicious 
selection and omission. It is, therefore, no slight praise 
to say that, in our opinion, they have most fully suc- 
ceeded. In the 270 pages of their handbook will be 
found a masterly exposition of the distinctive features 
of the various styles, profusely illustrated from the most 
famous examples. It is a marvel of condensation; so 
clear as to be intelligible to the merest tyro, and so full 
as to be useful to the advanced student. It may be 

recommended, not only to those who wish to acquire a 

sufficient smattering of the subject to enjoy the works of 

the great building nations of antiquity and the early 

Christian times, but also to those who desire to lay the 

foundations of a sound knowledge of one of the noblest of 

the arts, One irritating defect, must, however, be noticed. 

The glossary with which the volume is supplied is not 

complete in itself, but terms are employed for an expla- 

— of which the reader is referred to a companion 

volume, 


A Guide to the Collection of Roman Coins at Eton College, 
with an Appendix on some Byzantine Coins. By Rev. 
Francis St. John Thackeray. (Virtue & Co.) 

Pan-skeinc wisdom was shown by Dr. Hornby and the 

other gentlemen who laid the foundation of a good col- 

lection of coins for Eton College. Coins are not the 
mere curiosities which old-fashioned people were accus- 
tomed to regard them, but relics of the past which, in 
right hands, are instinct with life, and have each one of 
them a tale to tell of the times when they were minted. 

Many of the Roman series are also of extreme beauty, 

and for that reason also it is well that the young should 

acquire some knowledge of them. Many lads in early 


youth begin collecting coins, but few are so happily 
placed as to come in contact with a congenial spirit 
which will interpret to them their little treasures. The 
boys at Eton will, for the future, be happy in this respect. 
Mr. St. John Thackeray's book, though by no meansa 
guide for the coin collector, contains so much information 
that it may be said to light up the Roman series from 
the days of the Republic until the eleventh century of 
the Christian era. The family coins are not numerous, 
and there are very few of the latter empire. This is as 
it should be; for educational purposes it is important 
that the imperial down to Honorius should be typically 
represented, and this has been very fairly done on a 
small scale. There are, of course, some breaks in the 
series ; but these, we apprehend, now that they are shown 
in the catalogue, will soon be made up by those who re- 
tain an affection for their college. The catalogue, with 
its useful annotations, seems very accurate. We have 
observed but a single passage which seems to us erro- 
neous, and here it may be that Mr. Thackeray is right 
and ourselves wrong. The reverse of a coin of Romanus I. 
(a.p. 919-944) is described as “ Our Lord seated, facing, 
holding Bible.” The book here mentioned is surely not 
a Bible in the common meaning of the word, that is, a 
corpus of the whole of the writings held sacred by the 
Christian Church. We think that, in all probability, it 
is the book of judgment ; if not that it must be a gospel 
book. 


The History and Antiquities of Colchester Castle. (Col- 
chester, Benham & Co.) 

THERE are few towns in England which have more 
interest for the intelligent traveller than Colchester. 
The Camulodunum of the Romans—the capital, as we are 
told, of Cunobelin—has always been prominent in our 
history. Everything there has centred in the great 
royal castle, the vastest Norman keep in England. So 
stately and huge is it that antiquaries of the past and 
dreamers of the present time have confidently pronounced 
it tobe Roman. This is, of course, mere dreaming, as 
every one who understands what Norman architecture 
is like will at once perceive ; but there was some excuse 
for the error in bygone days, for Roman bricks have 
been used freely, and many of the stones of which the 
keep is composed have been quarried from the ruins of 
Roman buildings. The anonymous author of the book 
before us has carefully gathered and arranged in order a 
large mass of detail about the castle and its governors. 
Style is not his strong point, and he is far too fond of 
adding notes to his text, some of which have little rela- 
tion to the matters in hand. The book is, however, very 
carefully compiled, and will be most useful to all persons 
whose studies lead them to investigate the history of 
Colchester or its neighbourhood. Mr. Clements R. 
Markham, in his Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, found 
it necessary to run counter to the prejudices of certain 
of the inhabitants of Colchester on the thorny topic of 
the military execution of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Lisle. It is a controversy into which we have no 
inclination to enter. We may, however, remark that 
the present writer does not seem to have detected any 
errors of grave importance in Mr. Markham’s text. 


National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. 
A Manual for the Congress. By J. L, Clifford- 
Smith. (Office of the Association.) 

Tue National Association for the Promotion of Social 

Science was founded a quarter of a century ago by Mr. 

G. W. Hastings, M.P., the late Lord Brougham and a 

few other persons who had much at heart the welfare of 

their fellow creatures. The knowledge as to the human 
economy which all but the very ignorant now possess 
was then restricted to but a narrow circle. Knowledge 
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of the art of living has, indeed, increased so much in 
volume during the last twenty-five years, that it requires 
a very strong effort to think ourselves back into the state 
of mind we were in when the Birmingham Congress of 
1857 was held. Persons were then to be found, by no 
means unintelligent, who called in question the state- 
ment that bad drainage was one of the factors which bring 
about disease. It was still a common opinion among 
middle-aged people that education, far from being a 
blessing or a right of the poor, was, as a general rule, 
distinctly harmful ; that it unsettled their minds, shook 
their faith in the truths of religion, and their belief in 
the facts on which all orderly society is based; in fact, 
that it wholly unfitted them for the condition of life 
which they were destined to fill. One does not hear 
these precise forms of nonsense publicly advocated now. 
If there be stil! a few oddly constituted beings so in love 
with demonstrated error as yet to cherish these and 
kindred superstitions, they are like the rural folk who 
= cling to the notion of witchcraft. They are aware 
t all instructed people hold convictions the very 
opposite to theirs, and that they are in so small a 
minority that it is wise to keep silence. This great 
change is, of course, due to a general growth of the 
whole mass of our people in true refinement and culture. 
Its causes lie deep in history, and are manifold far be- 
ery any powers of ours to count. One of them, and 
t by no means the least potent, has been the society 
which held ite yearly congress at Nottingham on 
September 20-27 of this year. We well remember, in the 
early days of its existence, how witty persons gibed at a 
body which had a misnomer for a name, pointing out 
with a labour of illustration that social science was a 
non-existent thing—an impossibility, in fact—for the 
reason that science dealt with facts that could be known 
and classified, whereas society, not having its foundations 
in —_— was, in the nature of things, incapable of 
such treatment. We do not hear these silly quibbles 
now, for all persons whose opinions are worth regardin 
tell us of this or that advantage that has been gai 
for mankind by the action of the society, or of the very 
eminent men who have been or are its leading spirits. 
Few people, however, know the large field over which 
its exertions have spread, or the number and value of 
the results that have been obtained directly through its 
agency. In the little book before us Mr. Clifford-Smith 
has endeavoured to classify the five-and-twenty years’ 
work of the society of which he is secretary, ani to 
fir: the ordinary reader, who cannot go through a whole 
brary of reports, some idea of the good work done. 
His book is but a short historical epitome, but it shows 
t powers of condensation, and is a most valuable 
andbook on the history of practical sociology. It seems 
to us safe to say that the labours of the Society for the 
Amendment of the Law alone should compel the gratitude 
of mankind. A vast and many-sided work has been 
accomplished without party agencies or party strife, and 
the attention of legislators has been drawn to blots which 
they have at length been forced to wipe from the statute 
book. Much has also been done in the department of 
ublic health, though by no means so much as would 
ve been qusemeliched had the suggestions of the 
society fallen on less occupied and more willing ears. 
Mar. Hewsny Gray, of Manchester, in his Midland 
Counties Catalogue, No. 8, pt. i., has gathered together a 
considerable mass of literature, historical, topographical, 
and general, relating primarily to the old Mercian land, 
but also including a wider field of bibliographical and 
antiquarian interest. 


TueEre will be iesued shortly, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, vol. xvii., 1640-1641, of Calendar of 


— 


State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles 1. 
edited by Mr. W. D. Hamilton. P.S.A. 
in the press, and in progress, amongst others, vol. xviii. 
of the same Calendar (1641-1644), by the same 
editor ; vol. iv., 1431-1443, of Recueil des Croniques et 
Anchiennes Istories de la Grant Bretaigne a prevent 
nomme Hngleterre, par Jehan de Waurin, edited by Mr. 
William Hardy, F.S.A., assisted by his son, Mr. Edward 
L. C. P. Hardy, FS A.; The Chartulary of the Ancient 
Benedictine Abbey of Ramsey, edited by Mr. W. H. Hart, 
F.S.A., and the Rev. Ponsonby A. Lyons; The Chronicle 
of the Ancient Abbey of Ramsey, edited by the Rev. 
W. D. Macray, M.A.; The Chartulary of St. Mary's 
Abbey, near Dublin, edited by Mr. J. T, Gilbert, F.S.a., 
M.R.1.A.; Eadmeri Historia Novorum sive sui Seculi 
libri sex, and Vita Anselmi Cantuariensis Archiepiseopi, 
auctore Eadmero, edited by the Rev. Martin Rule; and 
The ister of St. Osmond, edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Jones, M.A., F.S.A. 


Ix Folk-Etymology, to be published immediately by 
Messrs, Bell, the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer has essayed to 
make a complete collection of words, native and foreign, 
which bave been corrupted by false derivation or mis- 
taken analogy, supporting his conclusions by a large 
number of illustrative quotations. 


Amone the contributors to Longman's Magazine will 
be Mr. James Bryce, M.P., Mr. E. A. Freeman, Mr. 
J. A. Froude. Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., Mrs. Oliphant, Prof. Tyndall. and the author of 
John Halifax, Gentleman. “Thicker than Water,” a 
novel, by Mr. James Payn, will commence in No, 1, 
which will be published on November 1. 


Mr. Ripeway bas in the press a work by Baron de 
Malortie, entitled Zgypt: Native Rulers and Foreign 
Blunders. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Our friend the Rey. E. Marsnaut, Sandford St. 
Martin, Steeple Aston, Oxon., writes:—“I to 
have some copies of my book-plate struck off. To any 
collector who may favour me with his address on a 
stamped envelope before October 16, the time for press, 
I shall have pleasure in forwarding a copy. Arms: 
Marshall quartering Taylor of Sandford, granted in 
1720, impaling Burton.” 

Mr. E. Watrorp writes Mr. Long by (see 
ante, p. 233, col. ii., 1. 3 from top) was never ‘ fourth Earl 
of Wellesley’; in fact no such earldom ever existed. 
Late in life he became ‘fourth Earl of Mornington’; 
and at his son’s death that earldom passed to his cousin, 
the present Duke of Wellington.” 

Gro. H. Surrn (“ A copy of a letter written by Our 
Blessed Lord,” &c.).—See “ N. & Q.,” 4th 8. ix. 476, 542. 

C. A. 8. (Senhouse’s Genealogical Collections”).— 
Your query appeared in our last volume, p. 18%, but it 
has not yet elicited a reply. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 


every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


LETTERS yt Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 
ience, an 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 


Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls, 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS (is. each), or complete in cloth care, 5s, 6¢.; each Section forming a complete HANDBOOK, with Stes 
Engraved Illustrations, and Mars OF THE METROPOLIS, THR Exvinoxs or Lexpox. and Plans of the Cities of Liverpool, Mascurs- 
Tea, BrawinonaM, GLatcow, Dustin, &c. ; Tourist Mars of the or Wicut, or Max, and 
Istayps, NontTH WALBs, the Distaicr, Tus Laxzs or Scotian, &c., and Complete Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

SECTION L—Contains a Descriptive Guide through London and its Fnvirons, the Crystal Palace, Windsor, Hampton Court, 
&c., the following Railways, their Branches and Connexions:—The South Eastern ; London, Chatham and Dover; London 
Hrighton, and South Coast ; London and South-Western the Isle of Wight and Channel Islands ; Bristol and Exeter ; North 
Devon ; South Devon, Cornwall and West Cornwall. 

SECTION I1.—Contains Tours in North and South Wales; and the Great Western ; Great Fastern; Great Northern; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ; North-Western ; South Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Chester Railway s, &e. 

SECTION III.—Contains Tours in the Fnglish Lakes, the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire and Y - the following 
Railways :—London and North-Western; Lancashire and Yorkshire; North Stafford ; Midland; North-Eastern 

SECTION IV.—Contains Tours in the Lakes of Killarney, Donegal and the Western High’ands; the Great Southern and 
Western; Midland Great Western; Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford: Dublin and Drogheda; Belfast and Northern Counties; 
Irish North-Western; Ulster Railways; also Tours in the Scottish Lake District ; Ayr (the Land of Burns) and the Western High- 
lands, Staffa and Iona ; with a description of the Caledonian, North British, Glasgow, and South-Western Railways. 


THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BELGIUM and the RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with _— Plans, &c. 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. - 
GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. 
ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. oa 
SPAIN, by Dr. CHARNOCK, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &c. 
SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &e, 
The TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Ty rol and V orarlberg, , with Illustrations, Maps, &e. 
NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS... 
BRITTANY, with a Complete Itinerary and Guide to all the Objects of Interest, with Maps, cloth 
BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its es with M: > and numerous 
Steel Engravings, cloth ... 
Ditto ditto in Paper Cover, without Iustrations 
BRADSHAW CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the pocket. Bound in cloth, “each 
BRADSHAW'S Anglo-French. BRADSHAW'S Anglo-Italian. 
BRADSHAW'S Anglo-German. BRADSHAW'S Anglo-Spanish, 
London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO, Albert Square. 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 

British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their Passports through the above Agency. No personal attend- 
ance necessary. 

Cost of Passport, 2s. ; Visas, various, according to Consulate Charges. 

Fee obtaining Passport, Iv. 6¢.; Visas, 1*. each. 

Pack’s Pyrenees. Kellar's, Lenthold’s. and Zeigler’s Maps. Mayr's Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook to 
Europe and the East. O’shea’s Spain and Portugal. 
: Py Latest Editions of Murray's and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on Application. Passport Cases from 

to Ss. 6d. 
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Printed by JOHN C. Athenwam Press. Chancery Lane, E.C.: and by the ssid 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS, at No. 20, Wellington Street, Send, w. C.—Saturday, September 0. 
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